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NOTES handsome as could be, and his speech in general made 
- it practically certain that the British South Africa Com- 
\s ‘ pany is not to be interfered with. 
Ts South African debate on Monday was the most 
important event ofthe Parliamentary week. Ithas — Sir William Harcourt’s speech showed him in a much 
not greatly altered the situation, but it fully confirms better light than he has appeared before. What did it 
if the position we have taken from the first. It isnot matter after all, he asked, about the suppressed tele- 
Mr. Rhodes who has come out worst from the inquiry. grams? Suppose even they asserted that the Colonial 
It is Mr. Chamberlain himself. The most powerful Office knew all about the Raid and approved of it. He 
~ speech of the debate was that of Mr. Courtney, who  wouldstill believe Mr. Chamberlain’s word as against that 
_ was full of polite phrases for his right honourable friend of Mr. Hawkesley. This was putting the case in a nut- 
- the Colonial Secretary, but who nevertheless made the shell, and was justification enough for the acquiescence 
Z most damning point against him. He pointed out that, of the Opposition Front Bench in the report of the 
at the beginning of the Session, Mr. Chamberlain Committee. But then no one on the Front Bench of 
was vehemently opposed to Mr. Rhodes; but, on the Opposition has been accused of complicity in the 
February, he came down to the House and declared Raid. Of course there is no lack of instances to show 
his full belief in Mr. Rhodes’s innocence of complicity the untrustworthy character of the statements made 
, in the raid. What had happened? On 4 February py the agents and abettors of the Chartered Company. 
° Mr. Hawkesley had been at the Colonial Office andhad_ Sir Graham Bower went to Lord Rosmead and asked him 
4 declared that he had certain papers in his possession, if he would go to Johannesburg in case of a rising. 
8 and the next day he was asked by Mr. Fairfield to send Lord Rosmead very properly said Yes, whereupon Sir 
—_ them. Then followed the suppressed telegrams from Graham Bower reported that he would go to Johannes- 
: Mr. Hawkesley to Mr. Rhodes. There are not wanting burg, and gave it to be understood that he would sup- 
those who assert that the reason for Mr. Chamberlain’s port the Raid. Nevertheless Mr. Chamberlain sends 
sudden desire to whitewash Mr. Rhodes was that the out this same Sir Graham Bower as the accredited 
papers in question implicated the Colonial Office, andif agent of the British Empire! 
— this is true it is obvious that Mr. Chamberlain has been 
blackmailed. In such a case the blackmailed is as bad The outcome of the debate showed the astuteness of 
— as the blackmailer. It has even been stated in the Mr. Balfour in giving a day for the discussion. As we 
é Press that on the night of the debate a member had in pointed out last week, its effect was to divide the forces 
° his possession certain letters between Mr. Chamberlain of the Opposition ; the different sections of the critics 
and Mr. Hawkesley, and that if Mr. Chamberlain had of the Committee on both sides had no common 
endorsed Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s speech he ground. Now the whole business is for the time being 
ne would have read them to the House. This suggests practically closed. There remains of it all a great mass 
that the all ged blackmailing is still going on. of words and nothing more. The main_ thing now is 
to remove the impression made by the Raid in South 
That it is Mr. Chamberlain’s reputation which has Africa and to do the best we can to promote the union 
7 suffered most from the inquiry is illustrated by certain of the different elements there—a work which has been 
features of his own speech. In the first place, he put brusquely interrupted, and indeed set back, but which 
—_ all the responsibility for the Committee on the Opposi- _ js all-important. 
de tion, and virtually confessed that he had allowed 
.@ them to direct the proceedings of the House. Next In the Transvaal affairs are already assuming a more 
he suddenly discovered that a Parliamentary Com- favourable aspect. President Kruger is giving way on 
mittee was the worst possible tribunal to under- the question of water rights and other matters, and seve- 
take a judicial investigation. Then he said that ralobnoxious measures have been repealed. It is stated, 
_ in the conversations at the Colonial Office his mind even, that the Industrial Commission, whose report is 


was entirely taken up in guarding the interests of 
the chiefs Khama, Bathoen, and Sebele, in the pro- 
posed transfer of the Bechuanaland Protectorate to the 
Company. But it is rather odd that a matter of this 
kind should be discussed at the Colonial Office at all. 
Wry did not Mr. Chamberlain secure proper terms for 
the chiefs through his own agents in South Africa who 
were on the spot, instead of giving them his instruc- 
tions through the Chartered Company? However, Mr. 
Rhodes ought to be satisfied, for Mr. Chamberlain's 
apology for him and recognition of his services was as 


now in the hands of the Transvaal Government, 
strongly recommends the free importation of dynamite 
and large reductions in the railway rates for mining 
materials. As soon as the irritation caused by 
the Inquiry into the Raid subsided, all seems likely to 
go well in South Africa. 


There is confusion and recrimjnation on the Opposi- 
tion benches, not only over the South African business, 
but over Home Rule. The Radical section—and we 
cannot blame them—have determined to bring the ques- 
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tion into the light and to elicit from England, Wales and 
Scotland (countries which, after all, have something to 
say on the matter) a declaration of opinion on which it 
will be possible to base a definite programme. The 
front bench people prefer darkness to light, and wish to 
drift on, hoping that the precarious and undefined com- 
pact with Mr. John Dillon will ‘‘last their time.” But 
the anti-clericals and Nonconformists, who are, after all, 
the backbone of Radicalism, are getting more and more 
restive. The Roman Catholic Hierarchy in England 
and Scotland is working body and soul for the Tories, 
and in Ireland things are tending in the same direction. 
Mr. Dillon is such a feeble creature that nobody can 
quite find out which side he is on, but both Scotch and 
English Radicals are angry about the way in which he 
plays the Tory game on the Education Question. So 
a Committee of English, Scotch and Welsh Radicals 
has been formed to decide on a Home Rule all round 
scheme, which may mean a postponement of Home 
Rule for a generation or so; though should any general 
plan be evolved it will enormously simplify the Irish 
problem. 


An instance of Mr. Dillon’s incapacity to grasp a 


situation’ was afforded by his attitude on the Irish 


Supreme Court of Judicature Bill this week. That is a 
measure, practically, to abolish three Irish Judgeships 
with their attendant staff and paraphernalia, and to 
devote the money thus saved to Irish purposes. It 
marks the securing of two important points for which 
Irish reformers have been fighting for half a century 
—the reduction of unnecessary and costly officialism, 
and the formation of at least the nucleus of a fund, 
independent of the all-grasping Treasury, for develop- 
ing Irish resources. It is a Bill that Parnell would have 
jumped at, would have pushed forward and amended, 
and would finally have blandly claimed the credit for in 
Ireland. But the foolish man now engaged in making 
the Irish cause ridiculous has not got beyond the stage 
of indiscriminate ‘‘ blocking ”—a very effective weapon 
in its own time and place, as when there is a weak 
Government to be squeezed, but a suicidal one when it 
is used to bar really useful reforms. As an Irish priest 
said in the Lobby this week, ‘‘ I remember most of 
them, from Sadleir and Keogh to Shaw and Murphy, 
- ,God help us! we have never had anything like 
this. 


Mr. Goschen’s statement on Tuesday with regard to 
the new ships that are to be built made the whole 
House purr with satisfaction. Four new battleships, 
three of them on the model of the ‘‘ Majestic,” but 
superior to that vessel in speed, in lightness of draught, 
in guns and in armour, four new cruisers of the biggest 


‘class, river boats, torpedo destroyers, and a Royal 


yacht to cost a quarter ofa million is a fine programme. 
Our satisfaction at the extent and magnificence of the 
projected additions to the Navy need not obscure the 
fact, however, that Mr. Goschen is now doing every- 
thing that he said in February he would not 
do. It was pointed out to him then that we had no 
cruisers as big and as powerful as some in the French 
navy. The four new ones that are to be built will remove 
this disadvantage. In February Mr. Goschen said the 
new battleships might be of the ‘‘ Canopus” and not of 
the ‘‘ Majestic” type. Only one is to be of the former 
class; the other three are to be like the ‘‘ Majestic.” 
Mr. Goschen’s objection to the latter was that it had 
not gun-power enough, but in the new ships this will 
be remedied. The weak feature of his statement was 
that nothing is to be done about manning the ships. 
This is a question of the most serious import which the 
Government has never faced, but something will have 
to be done, and that soon, if the splendid navy we 
possess is to be genuinely effective. 


The discussion on the Friday of last week on the 
War Office vote was less satisfactory. As Sir Charles 
Dilke pointed out, last year we spent some £ 12,000,000 
more on the army than on the navy, yet we have only 
just over halfa million soldiers in the country. The whole 
system under which our army exists has broken down, 
and Mr. Brodrick virtually admitted that this was the 
case. It is a state of things that is wholly disgrace- 
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ful to the War Office, and the disgrace is the 
more profound because it was on the question of 
military efficiency that the last Government was turned 
out of office. We are supposed to have forty-four bat- 
teries of artillery, but owing to the lack of horses they 
are only sham batteries, and could not at the present 
moment be put on a war footing. The Admiralty has 
been wakened up in earnest. It is quite time that the 
waste of money that goes on in the War Office should 
be ended, and our army made as efficient as the navy 
has now become. 


The other business of the week in Parliament was of 
slightimportance. The Metropolitan Police Bill, which 
passed through the Commons on Wednesday, merely 
gives power to raise money by borrowing which has 
previously been obtained from the Estimates. The 
Scotch Education Bill, the Metropolitan Water Com- 
panies Bill, the Infant Life Protection Bill, and some 
other measures are well advanced, and the Session is 
being wound up as rapidly as possible. Everybody is 
panting to get away from the stuffy House and business 
goes on wheels. 


The amendments made by the House of Lords to the 
Workmen’s Accidents Bill are not of much importance. 
There is one curious point about them, however, and 
the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” has, as usual, gone quite astray 
over it. The talk about a compromise is pure foolish- 
ness. There is little doubt that Mr. Chamberlain 
arranged beforehand with Lord Salisbury which amend- 
ments were to be accepted and which rejected. Of 
course Mr. Chamberlain was assuming a pose in the 
House of Commons throughout the discussion, knowing 
well what the Lords were going to do. There will 
be a few divisions when the Bill gets back to the Com- 
mons, but the Bill will, pass practically in its present 
form. It was and remains a good Bill, and a great 
achievement for the Government. 


Who gets up and who signs petitions ? There was 
probably a time when they meant something, when a 
country without newspapers or the penny post made its 
wishes felt by sending up petitions to Parliament or to 
the Crown. But the practice has long been abandoned 
to the faddists and the bores, and nobody but the unfor- 
tunate members of the Committee on Petitions ever 
sees or hears of the elaborate documents that still go 
up to Westminster, and are dropped silently into the 
big black bag beside the Speaker’s chair. Once a year, 
however, the Committee issues a return, and from, the 
latest, which brings the record up to the middle of 
July, we learn that the old favourites, Women’s 
Franchise, the restoration of Maharajah Salim Singh, 
the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday and Trout 
Fishing (close time, Scotland) are the subjects that seem 
to occupy most of the public attention just now. We 
should never have thought it. 


The London County Council has wound up its last 
complete year of work before the March general election, 
and we find it very difficult to congratulate any of its 
parties on the three years’ record. As we said last 
week, in commenting on the Chairman’s annual state- 
ment, the routine work goes on fairly well—almost as 
well as if there were no ‘‘ London’s Parliament ” at all, 
and the Metropolitan County were managed by a room- 
ful of clerks in Whitehall ; but as for a definite policy, 
we look in vain for it amongst Moderates, Progressives 
or Labour members. The Moderates have not recovered 
from the fright they received five years ago at finding 
a semi-Socialist body in power at Spring Gardens, and 
their only plan of campaign seems to be to block every- 
thing proposed by their opponents ; even in this they 
have utterly failed, owing to the incomprehensible 
folly of their leader. The Progressives on their side are 
disheartened by the collapse of the Works Department, 
and like the Moderates they have produced no man with 
even an elementary capacity for leadership. Really it 
would seem as if the only thing the ratepayers could do 
next March would be to wipe out both parties and make 
a fresh start with an entirely new team. 


The majority at the last American election are being 
rapidly disillusioned. President McKinley has shown 
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himself to be a man of no account and Mr. Sherman is like 
unto him, so the home and foreign policy of the Repub- 
lic is being run by the bosses, who in this case mean 
half a dozen runners of ‘‘ Trusts” and ‘‘ Corners.” 
The new Tariff and the Hawaii annexation are alike 
engineered in the interest of the money-bags, and if 
disaster, economic or military, follows, it will be the 
** Trusts ” that will getthe blame. That Mr. McKinley 
is being discredited is a small matter; what really 
counts is that Bryanism—that is to say, a whole budget 
of fiscal, political and social crazes—will prosper. 
The Tariff has alienated America’s best consumers 
everywhere; the Hawaii trick has angered Japan ; 
and the supporters of the new Administration cannot 
explain who is to benefit by it all. - 


The coming question will be, what to do with our 
judges. We publish this week two letters from com- 
petent authorities, calling attention to the absurdities 
and inequalities of sentences, especially on juvenile 
prisoners and on women. One of our correspondents 
complains of the ‘‘system.” We hold no brief for 
the system, but we think we could manage to get 
on with it. What we cannot get over is the 
judges. Every judge seems to have his fad. One, 
like the old misogynist who began his sentence 
on a culprit with ‘‘Woman, you are a disgrace 
even to your sex,” rejoices in inflicting ferocious penal- 
ties on female offenders; another constitutes himself 
their defender and lets them off with a senile simper ; 
one is noted for his severity on burglars ; another for 
his sympathy with wife-beaters. Assaults on women 
move one to unheard-of sentences; another exhausts 
all his adroitness to secure an acquittal in such cases. 
We cannot too often repeat that sentences ought not 
to depend on the prejudices, the temper, or the diges- 
tion of one man. The business of judge and jury is to 
ascertain the facts; the measure of punishment ought 
to be decided by a body of experts who know something 
of what imprisonment means and what are its results. 
If every judge had at the outset of his career to serve a 
term of imprisonment inside one of our model gaols, 
there would be fewer vindictive sentences. 


The Indian Government just now has its hands 
full. To the seditious movement at Poonah is added 
the insurrection of the Pathans in the Swat Valley. 
The Pathans are inclined to outbreaks of Mahomedan 
fanaticism, but there is no reason to suppose that there 
will be much difficulty in suppressing the revolt. Each 
new set of tribes that comes under our dominion has to 
learn from experience the futility of opposing our forces, 
and the Pathans are now only at their second lesson. 
The Poonah business seems likely to be knocked on the 
head by the decisive and vigorous action of the Govern- 
ment in arresting the two Natus, who are said to be 
the principal Brahmin instigators of the outrages. 


The question of Hawaii is no longer of importance, 
and the protest of Japan against its annexation by the 
United States is merely to save appearances. There is 
no doubt that Japan has another objective. She is 
quietly waiting for war between Spain and the United 
States over the Cuban question. When that comes off 
she will not, as many suppose, side with Spain, but 
with the United States; and she will probably make 
use of the opportunity to seize the Philippines. In view 
of the misgovernment of those islands by Spain, no one 
will be sorry if this happens. 


Elsewhere will be found a discussion of the new 
London University Bill by Professor Silvanus Thomp- 
son, Mr. P. Chalmers Mitchell and Mr. H. G. Wells, 
all of whom have watched with interest the birth, decay 
and death of previous Bills. Professor Thompson, it 
will be observed, accepts the Bill as a makeshift ; Mr. 
Mitchell seems well content with it; Mr. Wells regards 
it as a wily: scheme to put fees into the professors’ 
pockets and to prevent the poor student from attaining 
to the proud honour of a University degree. The fact 
that three gentlemen so well qualified to speak differ so 
widely only makes one wonder the more why a Bill 
of this importance was introduced at the fag-end of the 
Session. Did the promoters want to rush it through, or 
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did they merely wish to call public attention to it now, 
hoping to get the subject still further thrashed out before 
Parliament sits again? No one seems to know; but 
for the present, at any rate, there is the smallest likeli- 
hood of the Bill being passed. Convocation is strongly 
against it; and even those who want a Teaching 
University in London are divided as to the merits of this 
scheme. 


The article on ‘‘Toryism and Toil” in the new 
‘* Fortnightly Review,” by Mr. Claude G. Hay and Mr. 
Harold Hodge, shows that there are still some disciples 
of Lord Randolph Churchill amongst the younger 
members of the Conservative party. That there is no 
real antagonism between Toryism and the claims of 
Labour is one of those truths which not only Radicals, 
but many of the older Conservatives themselves, do 
their best to obscure. Yet in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bill of the present Session is to be found a 
striking illustration of the progressive legislation the Con- 
servative party can carry out. It is a measure far 
more comprehensive in its scope and more radically 
social in its principle than any measure the Liberals 
have conceived. Quite rightly Mr. Hay and Mr. Hodge 
remark that historically the Tories as a party have 
looked to the community as the unit of action rather 
than to the individual. It is the influence of the indi- 
vidualist middle-class Liberals who have gone over to 
the Conservatives that has led many of the older 
members of the party to abandon this principle. The 
two writers of the article make one mistake. They say 
that an aristocratic constitution is a Tory ideal which is 
inconsistent with the political life of to-day. The truth 
is that, in spite of the suffrage, the government of the 
Empire to-day is always in the hands of the aristocracy, 
whether the Liberals or the Conservatives are in power. 
The form of our Constitution is democratic ; its essence 
is still aristocratic. 


The case of the Perth ‘‘ boots” carries the doctrine 
that railway stations are private property a little too 
far, although the Court of Appeal has stamped it as 
consonant with the law of England. It is the general 
custom for large hotels to send a servant to the railway 
stations to look out for possible visitors. The ‘‘ boots” 
of an hotel in Perth followed this custom without let or 
hindrance. But the railway company built an hotel of 
its own at Perth, and then promptly excluded the per- 
tinacious ‘‘ boots,” lest he should diminish the number 
of their customers. Since railway companies have the 
right to exclude cabmen from their stations, it follows 
of course that they can also exclude the ‘‘ boots.” They 
are within their legal rights ; but to exercise them in 
this fashion seems to us somewhat mean. 


Among the most remarkable advances in knowledge of 
recent years is the increased acquaintance that we have 
with the great groups of mesozoic land reptiles. Scat- 
tered remains of them have been known for long, and 
huge footprints attributed to birds are now known to 
have been caused by them. Before the Tertiary epoch, 
and even while the chalk was forming, the character- 
istic mammalian land animals did not exist. The plains 
were uncovered by antelopes or cattle; no sheep or 
goats haunted the hills, and the carnivorous feline 
animals had not yet begun to trouble the earth. The 
few mammals that did exist were minute, inconspicuous 
creatures, prokably not unlike the egg-laying mammals 
of New South Wales. But the land was peopled by 
herds of strange reptiles, so unlike any existing crea- 
tures and so uncouth and terrible, that they have been 
called Dinosaurs. A distinguished American palzonto- 
logist, Professor O. C. Marsh, has recently published a 
large treatise upon the American Dinosaurs, while a 
number of different observers, from Huxley onwards, 
have described European, Asiatic, and African forms. 
Some of them were small, others had skulls seven or 
eight feet long, and made horrible by gnarled horns. 
Some were quadrupedal, others hopped on their hind- 
legs like gigantic kangaroos. Some were carnivorous 
and predatory, most were harmless herbivores. From 
the scientific point of view the most interesting feature 
of the Dinosaurs is the series of gradations to be found 
among them connecting them with birds and mammals. 
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The relations between birds and Dinosaurs is an old 
story now ; but for several years the English geologist, 
Professor Seeley, has made more and more plain, ina 
series of monographs contributed to the Royal Society, 
that among African Dinosaurs there is to be found a 
series of forms becoming increasingly mammalian in 
structure. 


It used to be believed that the tsetse-fly disease, that 
plague of African travel, was due to a poison natural to 
the tsetse-fly, as the acrid secretions of ants or hornets 
are natural to those insects. A group of English 
bacteriologists have been investigating the disease, and 
it is now known that the tsetse-fly is the mere bearer 
of the disease. The fly itself is the prey of a minute 
animal organism, and when it sucks the blood of an 
ox, some of these parasites enter the wound and 
multiply incredibly in the blood-vessels. Specimens 
of the blood of affected animals have been shown 
under high magnification, and the tiny, eel-like 

arasites, not larger than blood-corpuscles, are seen 
in countless numbers. Under another microscope a 
drop of fresh blood was shown with the parasites 
actually alive and wriggling in disgusting acti- 
vity. For comparison there were shown, alive and 
dead, similar parasites found infesting the blood of 
sewer rats in this country. Unfortunately, these para- 
sites appear not to affect the health of the rats. The 
exhibition was a striking demonstration of the modern 
knowledge of diseases ; most of these are now seen to 
be phases of the struggle for existence between small 
organisms like microbes and large organisms like man 
and the other vertebrates. And the victory is not 
always with the strong. 


The Museums Association is a little known body 
which is of considerable public importance. Not long 
since a museum was regarded as a dumping-ground 
for decaying curiosities, and, at least in the provincial 
towns, the curator was a man with free house, coals, 
and gas, and a fewshillings a week, in return for which 
he was supposed to keep the specimens tolerably well 
dusted. Thanks to the great example set by the 
British Museum, and more recently by the University 
Museums at Oxford and Cambridge, public bodies with 
control of local museums are gradually realizing that 
when exhibits have been obtained the work of amuseum 
was only begun. It is necessary that the exhibits should 
be arranged properly and be explained by the proper 
illustrations and labels. Duplicates and things which 
cannot be made to tell their own story have to be rele- 
gated sternly to store-rooms, and the show-cases have 
to be made into a series of intelligible demonstra- 
tions of the sciences they represent. All this requires 
a special technical knowledge in addition to a 

eneral knowledge of the sciences involved, and there 
is growing up in England a new class of professional 
museum experts, with a kind of knowledge quite 
different from that of ordinary scientific people. The 
Museums Association is the body corporate of these 
experts, and its annual meetings are the school at which 
they teach each other new devices and learn the last 
that is to be known of museum cases and the fashions 
in stuffing. The Association was lately in Congress 
at Oxford; Professor Ray Lankester, who has made 
many wonderful changes in the Museum since he went to 
Oxford a few years ago, was the President of the year. 


Even the docile Abgeordnetenhaus has had too much 
of Kaiser William, and by its summary rejection of the 
amended Associations Bill the Prussian Landtag has 
ranged itself alongside the German Reichstag in making 
a stand against the foolishest king in Christendom. The 
situation thus hecomes more than ever complicated, for 
the young man (he is nearly forty now, and should be 
beginning to learn sense) counted on the faithful Pome- 
ranians and East Prussians to help him in his fight with 
the ‘* Vaterlandslos ” South Germans, and now he has 
alienated the only majority that was left hirh. There 
is no sign that he means to go back, and so we may 
look forward to the spectacle of a sovereign with a 
bodyguard of clerks labelled ‘‘ Ministers” of this and 
that trying to carry on a great Empire against the will 
of its elected representatives. 


THE UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 
B 


I. 


\ K 7HEN a large and influential section of those who 

have hitherto opposed and denounced the pro. 
posals of Lord Cowper's Commission for the reconsti- 
tution of the University of London spontaneously 
comes forward with a Bill to solve the knotty problem, 
it ill becomes those who for years have advocated the 
acceptance of these proposals to put themselves in a 
position of blank refusal to co-operate. The graduates 
who disliked and distrusted the scheme of the Royal 
Commission, many of them doubtless honestly believing 
that it would injure the present system of abstract 
examinations without creating a countervailing advan- 
tage, grouped themselves under two organizations—a 
Defence Association which definitely opposed the idea of 
reconstruction by a Statutory Commission at all, and 
an Amendment Committee which was only willing to 
contemplate a Statutory Commission provided that 
Commission were definitely instructed to introduce into 
the scheme certain amendments which it deemed 
necessary to safeguard the interests of isolated students 
and of those educational establishments which would 
not be included in the scheme as colleges of the future 
University. On the other hand, the graduates who 
approved the scheme formed a Committee to promote 
the desired reform; while outside the University the 
Association for promoting a Teaching University and 
the Professorial Association pressed eagerly for a still 
larger measure. 

The central point in the long controversy is the 
fact that the existing so-called University of London 
is a purely examining Board attached to the Treasury, 
and not really a true University at all, having no teach- 
ing staff, no laboratories, no educational funds of its 
own, no control over any of the London Colleges. The 
University of London of to-day is—save for the one 
circumstance that it is licensed to grant degrees to its 
successful candidates—no more a University than the 
Civil Service Commission. Both bodies have powers 
strictly limited to examination work. This has long 
been an educational scandal; and the creation of a 
teaching University in London has consequently been 
the eager desire of those who wished for better things. 
To attempt a residential University of the medieval 
type that survives in Cambridge and in Oxford would bea 
pure anachronism. The modern type must be sought in 
the great Universities of Paris, Berlin, or Strasburg, 
or in those of Edinburgh and Glasgow. Should 
such be made in London a separate organization, or 
should the existing University be reconstituted with an 
‘*internal” side while preserving its functions as an 
examining board for all-comers? The latter course is 
that recommended by two successive Royal Commis- 
sions. The scheme outlined by the second Commission, 
under Lord Cowper, five years ago, which consisted in a 
reconstitution to be effected by means of a Statutory 
Commission was accepted both by the Senate and 
by the Convocation of the University, and received 
the general assent of every educational body in 
London affected by the scheme. The Bill of the late 
Government and that of the present Government in 
1896 were drafted to give effect to those proposals. 
Owing to the fears and doubts, some of them perhaps 
not unfounded, opposition arose. Both Bills were 
defective in that they left out the names of the Com- 
missioners to be entrusted with the delicate work of 
reorganization. Not unnaturally this omission created 
distrust ; and many graduates honestly feared that the 
present system of examinations would be interfered with, 
that there would be anundue power thrown into the hands 
of the teachers, and that the needs of isolated students 
would be neglected. The present Bill is very different 
in character. While appointing a Statutory Commission 
to give effect to the Cowper scheme in general, it ties 
the hands of the future Commissioners and of the 
future Senate, by definite amendments and schedules, 
creating a special machinery of Standing Committees 
for the ‘‘internal” and ‘‘external” halves of the 
organization, and providing for the needs of isolated 
students and for the recognition of teachers outside the 
affiliated Col'eges. Like all compromises, it has its 
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defects. It will not please the extremists of the Pro- 
fessorial Association who wanted a University governed 
solely by teachers. It will not please the faddists 
who desired to govern the University solely by the 
votes of absentee graduates in the country. But 
it will give the future University control over its own 
funds. It gives the Academic Council (subject to the 
Senate) a reasonable voice in the internal manage- 
ment; and it leaves untouched and safeguarded 
the present system of independent examinations for 
external students. Possibly some of the provisions 
now set forth may prove of but temporary value. The 
great thing is that it will form the nucleus of a real 
and live organization for higher education in London. 
Hence, one who, like myself, belongs to an institution 
that will not become one of the affiliated colleges of 
the University is willing to support the scheme, which 
is obviously for the great advantage of the many. A 
Bill which is unitedly supported by the leaders of all 
parties, including the Defence Association, the Amend- 
ment Committee, and the Professorial Association, as 
well as by the Senate of the existing University and 
the Polytechnic Council, cannot be a very bad Bill. 
The only persons who appear to be unwilling to accept 
the compromise are those who seem to think the great 
advantage of a University to be that it enables a clever 
man to swoop down upon a number of scholarships and 
glorify himself with gold medals galore. But that is not 
a high ideal of a University. 
Sitvanus P. THOMPSON. 


II. 


I AM particularly obliged to the Editor of the 

‘Saturday Review” for asking me to set down my 
opinion on the London University Bill, as I have a 
strong opinion on it, based on general grounds and on 
personal interest. The general grounds lead me to 
support the Bill without reserve. Here in London, the 
centre of the world, the capital of the greatest Empire 
the world has seen, there is unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for the greatest University the world has ever 
seen. There is the greatest supply of raw material in 
the form of population ; for nothing is more certain in 
biology than that the greatest numbers give the 
greatest number of favourable variations; and the 
supreme merit of a University is not that it raises 
average intelligence to a higher average of accomplish- 
ment, but that it leads those showing the most favour- 
able inborn ability to supreme accomplishment. A 
great share of the wealth of the world comes to London, 
and among its owners there are generous givers ready 
to endow any worthy institution. I venture to predict 
that within ten years of the institution of a broad-based 
London University it would be endowed as richly as the 
great Universities of America. Lastly, quite apart 
from the stipends that might come to be offered, the 
position of lecturer or professor in the central University 
of the world would attract the most vigorous minds, 
and having attracted them would keep them vigorous. 
The cramping provincialism of continued residence in 
even Oxford or Cambridge is too notorious to need 
more than mentioning. 

I take these to be indisputable propositions, and if 
London were a new city, grown up in a night, I do not 
conceive that there would be the faintest objections to 
the purpose of the new Bill. But London is grey with 
the passage of time, and the past history of education 
in it has left distracting legacies. Although there has 
been no great central teaching institution, in the 
curious Anglo-Saxon fashion a thousand practically 
unaided institutious have struggled in prosperous 
rivalry into a healthy life. Above them all is the 
dominating figure of the existing University, an exa- 
mining body whose shadow not only covers London, 
but stretches to the most distant provincial and colonial 
towns. The Conjoint Examining Board of the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons serves an area 
almost as wide, although its functions are restricted to 
medicine. These two bodies are for all practical pur- 
poses simply examining Boards. The teaching institu- 
tions it is difficult to number. In the first place, there 
are University College, King’s College, and the Royal 
College of Science; then follow the splendid medical 
schools of the great hospitals, most of them with an equip- 
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ment for scientific teaching, and a teaching staff that 
would do no disgrace to one of the older universities. 
In addition, there are training colleges for women, and 
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a host of minor semi-private institutions. It was 
natural that these varied institutions, most of them 
brought to their present level by self-sacrificing private 
devotion, should display a mutinous jealousy of a great 
centralizing scheme that threatened to brush them aside. 
The battle has raged for many years and scheme after 
scheme has been brought to grief, but at last every im- 
portant body concerned has made concession after con- 
cession, and recognizing the magnitude of the object 
to be gained has agreed to the present scheme. As 
every responsible teaching institution in London is now 
in favour of the change, it appears to me that the 
Government should take advantage of their power to 
force, if force be needed, the Bill through. 

From the personal point of view—and I believe I 
may extend the word personal to include my colleagues 
as lecturers at the Medical College of my own 
hospital and the lecturers at other medical schools 
—I approve the Bill without reserve. It may be that 
the generosity of the proposed inclusions may in- 
corporate within the new University some bodies more 
conspicuous for effort than for attainment. But we 
shall gain in public recognition, in the assured use of 
common institutions, and above all in the new spirit 
that is bound to come with the co-ordination of London 
teaching. As time goes on we shall expect confidently 
to see the present diffusion of effort gradually con- 
trolled and a resulting painless extinction of the unfit. 
Those of us that survive will assuredly not lose the 
advantageous side of our present rivalry, although that 
rivalry be no longer among separated institutions, but 
among the different colleges of one University. 

P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 
London Hospital Medical College. 


III. 


MY admiration for the London University as it is 

at present has many qualifications; I do not see 
how any one can admire an institution very much that 
shuts up its library to hold examinations ; but at the 
same time I should be sorry indeed to see the queer, 
dirty, old-young affair reformed on the lines of the 
threatened Bill. The one distinguished merit of the 
University has been its impartiality. Its examination 
system has acted as a social dredge, and many 
a man who would have made an indifferent shop- 
man’s hack has climbed by its aid to a position 
of self-respect and comparative usefulness. And its 
value to educational science in weighing impartially 
the natural education that arises from appetite and 
the artificial education of the pedagogue has been 
considerable. All the impending ‘‘reforms” will 
certainly do will be to destroy this one redeeming 
feature. The outsider will be kept outside, branded 
‘* external,” and given a nice stiff series of up-to-date 
examinations well in advance of the accessible text- 
books, while the upper-middle-class pupil will—in con- 
sideration of fees paid to a London professor—be let off 
his matriculation, let off his intermediate examination, 
and granted a degree (bless him!) in a select little 
examination, over which his teachers will be the pre- 
dominant influence. I do not wish to plead the cause 
of the outsider; nowadays there is a disposition to 
drop that sort of sentiment. But it should appeal to 
the kind of people who will settle this matter, that in 
the long run it will be bad for the upper-middle-class 
youngster to begin the world in this way. The upper- 
middle-class parent may not be foolishly fair, but at 
least he is intelligent. Moreover, as a man of the 
world, he will perceive that from the business point of 
view this segregation of the external competitors 
will be a brilliant thing for the London professors. 
Such establishments as King’s College, which for some 
years cut a quite contemptible figure in the winning 
lists and justified contempt by running cramming classes 
for the Lower Division Civil Service appointments, will 
be given a special key, as it were, to the otherwise in- 
accessible London University Degree. This, no doubt, 
as a summary of the proposed reforms, sounds a little 
uncharitable. But I have no interest in the matter at 
all, and I have done my very best to think better than 


this of the party of reform. I cannot. The facts are 
too eloquent. While in all other matters the proposals 
of the London “‘ reformers” are vague and fluctuating, 
in two things they are explicit and inflexible. The first 
is that the ‘‘ internal” students are to be differentiated 
and protected, and the second that Convocation is to 
be gagged for all practical purposes while the reforms 
arein hand. It isa painful thing to write of a move- 
ment led by quite distinguished professors and people, 
but certainly I never heard of a more disreputable 
reform. 

Many worthy misinformed people have been led to 
believe that Convocation stands in the way of the esta- 
blishment of a Real Teaching University in London. 
In charity I try to believe that the bulk of the party of 
‘* reform ” has failed to analyse the business and shares 


this illusion. Yet nothing could be more impudent 


than the claim that this examination jobbing will create 
a Teaching University. It will create nothing. Here 
in italics is the scandalous destructive truth: these 
‘‘reform” schemes will not certainly add a solitary 
room, a solitary professor or teacher to the facilities at 
present existing in London. They will merely organize 
the existing Colleges and institutions, of which only 
University College can be regarded as _ satisfactorily 
efficient. And against the establishment of a new, 
great and efficient Teaching University in London—a 
thing urgently needed, and which I for one desire with 
all my heart—can any more serious obstacle be imagined 
than such an organization ? H. G. WELLs. 


CHURCH PREFERMENT. 


i is impossible to read without sympathy a protest 
recently addressed to Mr. A. J. Balfour by the 
Executive Council of the Curates’ Union relative to two 
appointments just made by him—the one to a living in 
St. John’s Wood, the other to a living in Northampton- 
shire. Both these pieces of preferment were, it seems, 
in the gift of the Crown, and consequently at the dis- 
posal of Mr. Balfour. If the facts be correct, and we 
have no reason to doubt their correctness, it would 
certainly seem that Mr. Balfour has disposed of this 
patronage most improperly. To one of these livings 
he has appointed a clergyman who was only ordained 
priest in 1893, to the other one who was ordained in 
1894— in the latter case passing over a curate who has 
served for fifteen years in the parish and who is now 
dispossessed of his curacy in consequence of the 
appointment. It is possible that Mr. Balfour may have 
had good reasons for what he has done, but that his 
explanation, which, being marked private, cannot be 

ublished, has not been satisfactory to the complainants 
is proved by the publication of their protest after the 
reception of his reply. However this may be, we entirely 
concur in the following remarks of the protest 
against Mr. Balfour’s action:—‘‘To promote priests of 
only three or four years’ standing is felt to be a grievous 
injustice to a great number of the unbeneficed clergy 
who have served many long years without receiving 
any adequate preferment. Out of the 6,614 assistant 
curates, there are more than 1,300 who have served 
fifteen years and upwards, and this number is annually 
increasing. It is therefore grievously disappointing to 
the many experienced priests of mature age when they 
see young clergy who have scarcely served an adequate 
apprenticeship promoted over their heads, whilst they 
are being driven out of all regular employment and in 
many cases left destitute.” These remarks are, with 
certain deductions, perfectly reasonable and perfectly 
just. Itis of course very desirable in the interests of 
the Church that young men of ability and position 
should be encouraged to enter it, and for this reason 
claims to preferment are not always to be estimated as 
the Curates’ Union would estimate them. Cases may 
constantly occur where a clergyman of fifteen years’ 
experience would be a far less eligible nominee for a 
benefice than a man of half his age and quarter his 
experience. No one would desire that the Church should 
put a premium on mediocrity, or that mere seniority 
should take precedence of natural gifts and special 
qualifications, as a title to promotion. But unhappily 
the distributors of Crown Church patronage appear too 
often to be as indifferent to natural gifts and peculiar 
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aptitudes as they ‘are to the claims of. seniority. 
We could point to many cases in which the distribution 
of that patronage has been nothing less than scan- 
dalous, and can only be accounted for in one or more 
of three ways—simple indifference and carelessness, 
considerations of political or personal interest, undue 
influence of friends. There are at the present moment 
valuable livings in England filled by young men ap- 
pointed without any inquiry having been made into their 
qualifications—men notoriously incompetent for their 
duties, and objects of contempt to their parishioners, men 
who are indeed little better than fribbles and simpletons. 
There are cases in which mere striplings who had in 
their favour literally nothing but ‘‘interest” have been 
inflicted on livings in defiance of protests on the part 
of the parishioners and in defiance of petitions in favour 
of curates who had for years done all the work of the 
parish and endeared themselves to every soul in it, 
but who, unhappily for themselves and for them, 
had ‘‘no friend at Court.” We are, we think, 
correct in saying that these scandals are for the 
most part confined to Crown appointments, and 
we are certainly of opinion that as long as the 
distribution of Church patronage is entrusted to a 
busy party leader, it is not likely to be either very 
carefully or very conscientiously administered. He can 
hardly have either time or inclination to inquire into 
the merits of a case, and he has every temptation to 
job. But jobbery in matters like these has not only a 
very ugly name, but is fraught with serious mischief to 
serious interests. 

The position of the unbeneficed clergy is, as the pro- 
test to which we have referred points out, a very hard 
one, and to postpone a man who has fairly earned pre- 
ferment to some mediocrity who has not earned it is 
something more than injustice—it is the refinement of 
cruelty. Take a common case. A man _ without 
influential friends and connexions enters the Church. 
He is a gentleman and a University man ; he has not 
the art of pushing and advertising himself; but helives for 
his work, and that work, for ten or fifteen years it may 
be, he punctiliously and most ably performs, discharging, 
in many cases, not only his own duties but the duties 
of the rector or vicar whose subordinate he is—and 
this at a salary considerably less than that of a cashier 
in a City office. He is probably a married man, he has 
not improbably a large family. Conscious of merit, 
he feels sure that merit will be finally recognized ; 
and this hope buoys him up in a life the hardships of 
which can scarcely be overestimated. He has very likely 
done almost all that his superior has had the credit of 
doing, and his invaluable services to the parish are 
known to and appreciated by every one except those 
who can serve him with the distributors of patronage. 
What is his reward? His superior is promoted and 
the living becomes vacant. He has every claim to 
succeed to it, but a successor young enough to be his 
son is appointed, and as this successor prefers to nomi- 
nate his own curate, he finds himself, between his 
fortieth and fiftieth year, ousted from the parish in 
the building up of which the best years of his life had 
been spent. He is cast adrift and superannuated. He 
has not only no prospect of any other preferment, but 
he will be very lucky if he can obtain another curacy 
with a stipend even less than the miserable stipend of 
his former post. We readily admit that cases like 
these, hard as they are, must for various reasons con- 
stantly occur, but we contend that every effort should 
be made to minimize them. On the judicious and 
equitable distribution of its patronage depend mainly 
the reputation and efficiency of our Church establish- 
ment. Its pillars are not its dignitaries and its 
figure-heads, but its working clergy ; and such appoint- 
ments as the Curates’ Union accuse Mr. Balfour of 
having made—we pass, as we observed before, no 
opinion on an action which has not been explained—are 
neither judicious nor equitable, but very much the 
reverse. 


THE LATEST ELDORADO. 


AST winter a Dominion Government surveyor re- 
ported the discovery of some very rich deposits 

on the Klondyke Creek. Being a man whose avocation 
enabled him to judge with accuracy while it compelled 
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him to speak with caution, Mr. Ogilvie’s statement 
attracted the respectful attention of his Government. 
He entered into details—spoke of from ten to sixty 
dollars as a common yield from a pan of dirt, and 
added that the prospects were so rapidly increasing 
in richness and extent that it was ‘‘now certain that 
millions would be taken out of the district in the next few 
years.” The news that has been cabled over from America 
during the past fortnight fully confirms his statement 
of fact and bids fair to confirm also his prognostication 
for the future. The Yukon Valley has for several years 
past been the hunting ground of stray prospectors—who 
have steadily grown in numbers—from the Pacific slope, 
and the annual increase in the total output of the 
Yukon placers, as distinct from the other gold-mining 
districts of Alaska, proves that some at least of these 
men must have met with considerable success. Hither- 
to, however, work has for the most part been confined 
to a relatively small area in the vicinity of Circle City, 
acamp on the American side of the boundary, where the 
deposits, though profitable to operate, do not appear 
to be phenomenally productive. But the discovery of 
the Klondyke deposits appears to have been due toa 
number of enterprizing miners from California and 
Oregon who were attracted north last year and who 
spread themselves round and experimented on the 
unworked creeks. They were probably unaware of the 
source of origin of the placers, but experience had 
taught them that if gold occurred in one locality in 
such a favourable region as the Yukon Valley, it was 
likely to occur in others. A more recent and more 
scientific examination has convinced Dr. Dawson, of 
the Dominion Geological Survey, that gold-bearing 
gravels are to be found in the bed of every stream, and 
that the total area of the auriferous region in British 
territory alone is nearly 250,000 square miles. It might 
be well if those who will no doubt soon be asked to 
subscribe to companies having for their object the 
exploitation of gold properties in the district would 
wait for further developments before accepting these 
assertions too literally. But at least there is no 
doubt that gold occurs in the Yukon Valley in quanti- 
ties considerable enough to appreciably increase the 
world’s annual production ; and it is a satisfaction to 
us to know that a fair proportion of it is found on 
British soil. Not the least gratifying feature is that 
the auriferous belt from which the placers of the river 
valleys have been derived has been located, and has 
been proved by recent geological survey expeditions to 
be very extensive. It runs through British and 
American territory for several hundred miles in a low 
range of mountains which are an extension of the 
Rockies ; and the quartz gold is so plentiful on the 
upper slopes as to be visible in parts to the naked eye. 
The placers are the accumulated drift of ages carried 
down by the streams which rise in this range and empty 
at various points into the Yukon. The placers will be 
worked first ; and unless the experience of other gold- 
producing districts in other parts of the world be 
reversed, lode-mining along the Yukon will not be 
seriously attempted until the placers become thin. For 
the present, the latter are likely to tax all the energies 
brought to bear upon them. 

The great obstacles to the development of the Yukon 
goldfields are their remoteness from the nearest point 
of civilization and the extreme severity of the climate. 
The initial difficulty is to get there. Going northward 
to Fort Cudahy, the prospector may with luck strike 
the Yukon in six weeks. If he should lose his way 
there is no refuge from starvation in the dreary 
wilderness. Should he go by way of the Yukon river 
and reach the mouth early in the summer after escap- 
ing the icebergs that come drifting down at that time 
of the year from the Arctic Ocean, he may sail on a 
stern-wheel vessel for the whole distance to Circle City, 
eighteen hundred miles from the coast. Or, again, he 
can start from the town of Juneau, and go by way of 
the Chilkoot Pass and the long succession of lakes 
which ultimately flow into the Yukon not far from 
Forty-Mile Creek. All three routes are attended with 
danger. The more usual is the last, which, though cer- 
tainly the most dangerous, is the shortest. You fit outat 
Juneau, go north by boat to Dyea, a hamlet at the head 
of the Chilkoot Sound, cross the Pass to Lake Linder- 
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man, where you purchase or build boats for the purpose 
of carrying you along the lakes and rivers that take 
you, after a journey of 750 miles or thereabouts, right 
into Forty-Mile, which is a day’s sail by canoe from 
Klondyke. But the difficulties are not over with safe 
arrival at the mining grounds. The district is a bleak 
one: such warm season as there is endures for only 
three months; it is necessary to construct a hut, because 
no man could sleep in the open and survive ; and, to 
crown all, provisions are reported to be at famine prices 
—meat, $4 a pound; potatoes, $20a sack at the beginning 
and $35 to $40 at the end of the season; and soon. A 
notion of the extreme severity of the cold which prevails 
for something like nine months out of the twelve may 
be gathered when we say the ground is frozen so hard 
that a pick will not penetrate it any more easily 
than if it were block marble. Though in the brief 
summer it is partially thawed out, it is seldom possible 
without artificial means to work more than a foot or 
two of earth. Explosives were tried, but proved in- 
efficacious ; and down to 1895, ninety days’ work at 
the sluices was an exceptionally good season. In that 
year two men on the Birch Creek diggings hit upon a 
simple expedient which rendered it unnecessary to loaf 
around the saloons of Forty-Mile and Circle City for 
three-fourths of the year. They kept fires burning 
constantly on their pay gravel. They lit a fire at night 
and in the morning there were a few inches of gravel 
soft enough to be worked. This was carried into their 
cabin and the fire lighted the next night. In this way 
they contrived to accumulate many tons of stuff which 
in the following spring they worked. It had frozen 
again, but the particles had been separated, and the 
sun sufficed to thaw it out. This is the general 
practice to-day on all the Yukon diggings. It is a 
primitive plan, no doubt, and we have apparatus 
here that would render it quite unnecessary: but 
to have it here is not the same thing as having it 
at Klondyke, and it may be admitted that the device is 
the best that could be adopted with the limited re- 
sources at the disposal of the miners. When commu- 
nications are improved, what is now a drawback will 
no doubt be laughed at. But those who are wise— 
supposing wisdom to be not altogether inconsistent 
with a gold rush—will wait until the road is: rendered 
easier, and until there is a reasonable certainty of an 
adequate food supply, before trying their luck. It is 
almost too late any way for a prospecting party to reach 
the goldfields this year, and if there is plenty of the 
metal there, it can well wait until next spring. Long 
before that time we shall have learned something 
definite as to this year’s yield. 


LONDON IMPRESSIONS. 
I. 


5 OBDON at first consisted of a porter with the 

most charming manners in the world and a cab- 
man with a supreme intelligence, both observing my 
profound ignorance without contempt or humour of any 
kind observable in their manners. It was in a great 
resounding vault of a place where there were many 
people who had come home, and I was displeased 
because they knew the detail of the business, whereas 
I was confronting the inscrutable. This made them 
appear very stony-hearted to the sufferings of one of 
whose existence, to be sure, they were entirely unaware, 
and I remember taking great pleasure in disliking them 
heartily for it. I was in an agony of mind over my 
baggage or my luggage, or my perhaps it is well 
to shy around this terrible international question, but I 
remember that when I was a lad | was told that there 
was a whole nation that said luggage instead of 
baggage, and my boyish mind was filled at the time 
with incredulity and scorn. In the present case it was 
a thing that I understood to involve the most hideous 
confessions of imbecility on my part, because I had 
evidently to go out to some obscure point and espy it 
and claim it and take trouble for it, and I would laver 
had my pockets filled with bread and cheese and had no 
baggage at all. 

Mind you this was not at all an homage that I was 
paying to London. I was paying homage to a new 
game. A man properly lazy does not like new experi- 


ences until they become old ones. Moreover I have 
been taught that a man, any man, who has a thousand 
times more points of information on a certain thing 
than have I, will bully me because of it, and pour his 
advantages upon my bowed head until I am drenched 
with his superiority. It was in my education to concede 
some license of the kind in this case, but the holy father 
of a porter and the saintly cabman occupied the middle 
distance imperturbably, and did not come down from 
their hills to clout me with knowledge. From this fact 
I experienced a criminal elation. I lost view of the idea 
that if I had been brow-beaten by porters and cabmen 
from one end of the United States to the other end, I 
should warmly like it because in numbers they are 
superior to me, and collectively they can have a great deal 
of fun out of a matter that would merely afford me the 
glee of the latent butcher. 

This London, composed of a porter and a cabman, 
stood to me subtly as a benefactor. I had scanned the 
drama and found that I did not believe that the mood 
of the men emanated unduly from the feature that there 
was probably more shillings to the square inch of me 
than there were shillings to the square inch of them. 
Nor yet was it any manner of palpable warm-hearted- 
ness or other natural virtue. But it was a perfect 
artificial virtue ; it was drill—plain, simple drill. And 
now was I glad of their drilling, and vividly approved 
of it because I saw that it was good for me. Whether 
it was good or bad for the porter and the cabman I 
could not know; but that point, mark you, came within 
the pale of my respectable rumination. 

I am sure that it would have been more correct for 
me to have alighted upon St. Paul’s and described no 
emotion until I was overcome by the Thames Embank- 
ment and the Houses of Parliament, but as a matter of 
fact I did not see them for some days, and at this time 
they did not concern me at all. I was born in London 
at a railroad station, and my new vision encompassed a 
porter and a cabman. They deeply absorbed me in 
new phenomena, and I did not then care to see the 
Thames Embankment nor the Houses of Parliament. I 
considered the porter and the cabman to be more 
important. 

Il. 


The cab finally rolled out of the gas-lit vault into a 
vast expanse of gloom. This changed to the shadowy 
lines of a street that was like a passage in a monstrous 
cave. The lamps winking here and there resembled 
the little gleams at the caps of the miners. They were 
not very competent illuminations at best, merely being 
little pale flares of gas that at their most heroic periods 
could only display one fact concerning this tunnel—the 
fact of general direction. But at any rate I should have 
liked to have observed the dejection of a search-light if 
it had been called upon to attempt to bore through this 
atmosphere. In it each man sat in his own little 
cylinder of vision, so to speak. It was not so small as 
a sentry-box nor so large as a circus-tent, but the walls 
were opaque, and what was passing beyond the dimen- 
sions of his cylinder no man knew. 

It was evident that the paving was very greasy, but 
all the cabs that passed through my cylinder were going 
at a round trot, while the wheels, shod in rubber, 
whirred merely like bicycles. The hoofs of the animals 
themselves did not make that wild clatter which I knew 
so well. New York, in fact, roars always like ten 
thousand devils. We have ingenuous and simple ways 
of making a din in New York that cause the stranger 
to conclude that each citizen is obliged by statute to 
provide himself with a pair of cymbals and a drum. If 
anything by chance can be turned into a noise it is 
promptly turned. We are engaged in the development 
of a human creature with very large, sturdy and doubly- 
fortified ears. 

It was not too late at night, but this London moved 
with the decorum and caution of an undertaker. There 
was a silence and yet there was no silence. There was 
a low drone, perhaps, a humming contributed inevitably 
by closely gathered thousands, and yet on second 
thoughts it was to me a silence. I had perched my 
ears for the note of London, the sound made simply 
by the existence of five million people in one place. I 
had imagined something deep, vastly deep, a bass from 
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a mythical organ; but I found, as far as I was con- 
cerned, only a silence. 

New York in numbers is a mighty city, and all day 
and all night it cries its loud, fierce, aspiring cry, a 
noise of men beating upon barrels, a noise of men 
beating upon tin, a terrific racket that assails the abject 
skies. No one of us seemed to question this row as a 
certain consequence of three or four million people 
living together and scuffling for coin with more agility, 
perhaps, but otherwise in the usual way. However, 
after this easy silence of London, which in numbers is 
a mightier city, I began to feel that there was a se- 
duction in this idea of necessity. Our noise in New 
York was not a consequence of our rapidity at all. It 
was a consequence of our bad pavements. 

Any brigade of artillery in Europe that would love to 
assemble its batteries and then go on a gallop over the 
land, thundering and thundering, would give up the 
idea of thunder at once if it could hear Tim Mulligan 
drive a beer waggon along one of the side streets of 
cobbled New York. 

III. 


Finally, a great thing came to pass. The cab-horse, 
proceeding at a sharp trot, found himself suddenly at 
the top of an incline where through the rain the pave- 
ment shone like an expanse of ice. It looked to me as 
if there was going to be a tumble. In an accident of 
such kind a hansom becomes really a cannon in which 
a man finds that he has paid shillings for the privilege 
of serving as a projectile. I was making a rapid calcu- 
lation of the arc that I would describe in my flight, when 
the horse met his crisis with a masterly device that I 
could not have imagined. He tranquilly braced his four 
feet like a bundle of stakes, and then, with a gentle 
gaiety of demeanour, he slid swiftly and gracefully to the 
bottom of the hill as if he had beenatoboggan. When 
the incline ended he caught his gait again with great 
dexterity, and went pattering off through another 
tunnel. 

I at once looked upon myself as being singularly 
blessed by this sight This horse had evidently ori- 
ginated this system of skating as a diversion or, more 
probably, as a precaution against the slippery pave ; 
and he was, of course, the inventor and sole pro- 
prietor—two terms that are not always in conjunction. 
It surely was not to be supposed that there could be 
two skaters like him in the world. He deserved to be 
known and publicly praised for this accomplishment. It 
was worthy of many records and exhibitions. But when 
the cab arrived at a place where some dipping streets 
met, and the flaming front of a music-hall temporarily 
widened my cylinder, behold, there were many cabs, 
and as the moment of necessity came, the horses were 
all skaters. They were gliding in all directions. It 
might have been a rink. A great omnibus was hailed 
by a hand from under an umbrella on the sidewalk, and 
the dignified horses bidden to halt from their trot did 
not waste time in wild and unseemly spasms. They, 
too, braced their legs and slid gravely to the end of 
their momentum. 

It was not the feat, but it was the word, which had at 
this time the power to conjure memories of skating 

arties on moonlit lakes, with laughter ringing over the 
ice, and a great red bonfire on the shore among the 
hemlocks. STEPHEN CRANE. 

[Copyright 1897 by Stephen Crane in the United States of 

America.] 


THE BEST SCENERY I KNOW. 
4 VII. 


It is much easier to keep in the beaten track of holi- 
day-seekers than to start on one’s own resources 
with only the slight information which even the most 
accurate guide-books can impart, and being so much 
more the custom to spend one’s holiday abroad than 
in England, some of the most lovely parts of our 
own country have been neglected or unknown. There 
is not the grandeur, the extent, or the variety in Great 
Britain that the Continent affords; but, on the other 
hand, there is a beauty, a charm and a delight in Scotch 
and English scenery which will stand comparison with 
that of any part of the world. The ubiquitous bicyclist 
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will soon have left no corner unvisited, no solitary spot 
unknown, and the great recommendation of the new 
locomotion is that we are fast getting to know our own 
country and to realize that we need not cross the Channel 
to find scenery and surroundings in England as beautiful 
as any in theworld. The well-trodden paths of English 
and Scotch tourists always lead to the Lake Country in 
England and the Trossachs in Scotland, and there they 
stop. But there are spots in England of sylvan 
beauty quite as lovely as Ulleswater and Windermere, 
and many, more beautiful, and grander, in Scotland than 
anything which that part of the country immortalized by 
Scott contains. The western coast of Ross-shire is a little 
better known since the Skye Railway penetrated into the 
dreary and barren tract of country which stretches from 
the Cromarty Firth to the Minch. But there are many 
weary holiday-seekers who probably have never heard 
of some of the glens which traverse the road between 
Dingwall and Loch Carron, in whose depths lie one of 
the most picturesque and poetical pictures which 
one’s imagination can conjure up. Leaving the Skye 
Railway at Achnasheen, a comfortable mailcart takes 
one along the shores of Loch Rosque to the vil- 
lage of Kinlochewe, which lies at the end of Loch 
Maree. The drive is wild and the conformation of the 
hills rising in a terrace formation which shows very 
clearly everywhere is very interesting, and all along the 
road are remains of the old iron workings which existed 
at one time in the neighbourhood. The top of the 
watershed is reached at the head of Glen Dochartie, a 
truly wild Highland glen, whose dark surroundings, grey 
hills without vegetation, and a black roaring river at the 
bottom of the glen, are a fitting frame to the beauties 
of Loch Maree, which burst on one’s view on arriving at 
the top of the hill. Perhaps that glimpse of Loch Maree is 
the most beautiful of any, and the warm sunlight on the 
blue waters of the lake dotted with islands, green with 
birch and fir, stretching far away into the soft distance 
till they are lost sight of in the windings of the lake and 
the dark barrier of the Gairloch hills is a scene one 
never forgets. The village of Kinlochewe, with a 
very comfortable hotel, nestles in the valley near the 
old Culivellan burial-ground with the old ash trees 
and their colony of rooks. There are many traditions 
connected with this place and the wild and lawless 
inhabitants of former days, and spots such as the 
Hangman’s Hill and the old well, which was the 
trysting place of the Gairloch men when they went out 
to lie in wait for the Lochaber cattle-lifters, take one 
back to the days when the right of the strongest 
was the law. The drive from Kinlochewe to 
Talladale (where the Loch Maree Hotel gives one 
all the accommodation that heart of man can desire), 
is most lovely. The winding road gives one glimpses 
of the lake, which is enshrined in the overhanging 
mountains, and the quantity of wood—birch, fir, larch, 
alder and pine—adds, with the heather and bracken, 
infinite variety to the landscape and great beauty of 
colouring. The bridge of Gruiddh is, perhaps, the 
loveliest view of the lake, with the wild glen which bears 
its name lying at our feet, surrounded by the great 
mountains Beinn Eighe, over 3,309 feet, Ben Slioch 
and Ben Lair and their many other mighty companions. 
All along the valley to Talladale is peopled by traditions 
of the great battles between the MacLeods and the 
Mackenzies and the burial places of some of their 
chiefs. Nothing can be more comfortable than the 
Loch Maree Hotel and nothing more lovely than the 
view from its windows and the wooded hills at the 
back. 
From there one can either proceed by road to 
Gairloch or take the little steamer which sails up and 
down the lake during the summer, and thus further 
explore the beauties of the lake and visit the islands 
lovely themselves and rich with tradition and fairy tales. 
The road to Gairloch is very varied and cultivated and in 
parts well wooded and in others bare and desolate. 
The Falls of Kerry are very picturesque and the road 
runs through a large larch wood, full of tarns and 
fairy legends. When the Queen visited Loch Maree in 
1877 some hundreds of people came over from the island 
of Lews to greet her and met her at the bridge which 
crosses the river at this point. Looking back from this 
point one has a lovely view of the dark mountain of Bus 
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thick woods on either side. Descending into the 
valley, the village of Charlestown is the gateway to 
the town of Gairloch. It is said that in the garden 
of Flowerdale House any plant or tree will grow owing 
to the fertility of the soil and the warmth of the climate. 
Gairloch is not as beautiful as other spots on the coast, 
but the sea view is magnificent, and from the windows 
of its most comfortable hotel one looks over the broad 
bay and the beautiful waters of the Minch to the dark 
Skye hills beyond and the lone island of Longa in the 
foreground. There are endless expeditions to be made 
from Gairloch, each with an interest and beauty of its 
own, and good hotels to be found everywhere. One of 
the most beautiful is from Gairloch to Shieldaig, Bada- 
chro, Port Henderson, and South Erradale, where 
the carriage road ends; and, at the village of Opinan, 
only a short distance beyond, is a very large and 
interesting cave, and from there to the Red Point, 
three miles further on, are magnificent views of the 
hills of Torredon and Skye more plainly seen than 
from Gairloch. From Gairloch to Poolewe is a lovely 
drive, and the scenery round the sheltered village 
of Poolewe is wonderful in its fertility. Trees, 
shrubs and flowers of all kinds grow in the greatest 
abundance and bloom in the open air in marvellous 
profusion. The drive from Poolewe to Loch Broom is 
one well worth the making. There is a good road 
nearly all the way, and carriages or good traps can be 
procured. There is only one drawback, that the Meikle 
Gruinard has no bridge and is not fordable after heavy 
rains, but for coast and wild mountain scenery it is 
unsurpassed in beautyand charm. Dundonell House, 
which lies at the head of Little Loch Broom, is beauti- 
fully situated, and the fertility of the gardens and sur- 
roundings is in curious contrast to the severe mountain 
scenery in which it stands, and the mountainous forest 
which lies south of the house and culminates in the 
lofty peak of Caillach, 3,500 feet high. 

From Dundonell the drive to Altnaharrie Ferry 
brings one opposite the little town of Ullapool, a pro- 
sperous fishing station in communication with Glasgow 
by sea and with Inverness byrail. There is a beautiful 
drive along the banks of Loch Broom and up the wild 
gorge at the head of the valley to the station at Garve, 
the nearest railway point—but the more interesting 
expedition is to continue one’s drive along the 
coast through Sutherlandshire. The road after leaving 
Ullapool turns inland till reaching the summit of 
the hill, when the sea again meets one’s view with 
the jagged and broken outline of the Sutherland- 
shire hills. Like large towers they stand out against 
the sky in detached masses, reminding one curiously 
of the Carpathian Alps. The drive to Achnacallegeach 
(where the most comfortable of inns opens its doors 
to the weary traveller) is one of great beauty. The wild 
range of hills culminating in Ben More and the rugged 
peak of Sulvein and the little line of lochs nestling 
at their feet in the autumn sunshine is a beautiful 
picture, while the walk after an early dinner along the 
road to watch the rays of the setting sun bathing the great 
monarchs of the glen in its golden light is delicious in 
every sense of the word. The drive next day to 
Inveran is not so picturesque, but the falls of the river 
and the walk up the ravine from the hotel is one of the 
prettiest bits in a country full of wild Highland beauty. 
One can take the railway at Inveran Station north 
or south as one inclines, but there is still a beautiful 
drive from Inveran to Bonar Bridge and over the hills to 
Invergordon or Alness through the lovely woods of Ard- 
ross, from which there are lovely peeps of the Cromartie 
and Dornoch Firths and the valley of the Conon beyond. 
At Dingwall, which is only about seventeen miles from 
Invergordon, the Skye Railway opens up other expedi- 
tions for enterprising tourists, yet it is not easy to find 
anywhere in Scotland a more beautiful varied tract of 
country than that which we have ventured to attempt 
to describe. It is impossible in a paper of this length 
to touch on more than the geographical points of the 
expedition, but beyond that, to those who know the 
country and love it, there is romance and poetry con- 
nected with every inch of ground, as well as a sentiment 
and tradition which add deeply to its charm. 

Mary JEUNE. 
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CENERY is of course an affair of fashion and 
associations, and fashion is not less a dullard, 
associations are not less misleading, where scenery is 
concerned. The ordinary person who lays down the 
law on this subject, as indeed on most others, knows, 
of course, nothing about it, and is content to accept 
the second-hand dogmas of those who set up their 
horn. But just as the average artist perpetually 
slanders every axiom of Art by the crying discords of 
his rough raiment, as the mercenary musician person- 
ally jars upon every esthetic sense, so is the showman 
of scenery, to my mind, but sounding brass and a tink- 
ling cymbal. Mr. Ruskin is a case in point. And the 
modern Lydia Languish, who reverberates his hollow 
bleatings, belongs to the same category as the Germans 
who run about Europe saying ‘‘ Ach!” to every moun- 
tain over 1,000 feet high, and ‘‘ Wunderschén” to 
every tourist-ridden river. 

The fashion in scenery !—give me rather the crinoline 
or the poke-bonnet or the suitings of the suburbs. 
There are, alas! men and women at large, and, more 
horrible still, occasional intruders at our dinner-tables, 
who will assert defiantly that Monte Carlo is the most 
beautiful place on earth. Much may doubtless be for- 
given to the emotions of a gambler, who finds in his 
surroundings a corroboration or an antithesis to the 
vagaries of the tables. But your enthusiast is rarely 
such a one. More frequently he is an addle-pate, who 
flings his hymn-book in your face and pronounces it a 
place ‘‘ where every prospect pleases and only man is 
vile.” But the prospect of those dull villas, with their 
bloodshot roofs, that garish casino, with its dyspeptic 
stucco, and that staring sea, which never smiles, finds 
no atonement even in the venerable, soothing solemnity 
of old Monaco. To single the place out for particular 
encomia is a confession either of the most limited hori- 
zon or the crassest imbecility. It is the Bank of 
England to a china orange that such confessors will 
find majesty in the vulgarity of Switzerland or even 
romance in the Rhine. 

There is scenery and scenery. The isles of Greece 
are a spectacular cayenne which makes the jaded palate 
glow. But to the mild-mannered, like myself, they are 
too crude, too blatant, too vehement in their vivacity. 
They are beautiful, of course; but theirs is the beauty 
of the chromolithograph. The lurid sea and desperate 
sky kill every other hue. Outlines lose all mystery, 
verdure wears a sickly smile, and even historic archi- 
tecture suggests cardboard. It is the same, only less 
so, in Greece herself. Drive from Athens to Eleusis 
and you may be bewildered, but never enchanted. 
Stand upon the Acropolis, and you behold a panorama 
which never rises above the best stage scenery. For 
the best stage scenery in nature I commend you to 
San Marino, that strange survival of the Middle Ages, 
imbedded in the red-sandstone of a modern constitu- 
tional kingdom. You perspire for miles in a dusty 
diligence, and then suddenly emerge upon a plain 
commanded by a theatrical rock, which is topped by 
three pinnacles, each ending in a feathery ruin. ’Tis 
an ideal illustration for a fairy tale: you claim a bean- 
stalk for your climb or look to find ogres and a sleeping 
beauty at the summit. And as you stand with a 
Captain-Regent on the topmost crag, the bird’s-eye 
prospect of Garibaldian Italy seems strangely far 
away. 

The most pretentious scenery I know is that of the 
Bosphorus and Golden Horn. It has a Semitic splen- 
dour and an Old Testament grandeur which are unsur- 
passed. It seems to breathe the atmosphere of the 
** Arabian Nights” and whisper of djinns and mystery ; 
the very orbs of heaven are wonderful lamps or pear- 
size jewels from the garden of Aladdin. There is a 
gorgeousness which is never tawdry, an exhilarating 
magnificence which never offends. Its regal majesty 
seems as different from the parvenu flashiness of a 
Greek landscape as gold from tinsel or diamonds from 
paste. But perhaps, after all, a tinge of prejudice 
comes in, and the moods of the moment have influenced 
me when waxing enthusiastic over the inheritors of 
Saladin and spurning the cravens of Domokos. I think 
not, but I have set out by admitting the distorting in- 
fluences of impertinent associations. 
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These, of course, are largely responsible for my 
admiration of the dull dells of England, where the 
merry brown hares carouse and memories of Robin 
Hood are irresistible. The grandeur of Oriental scenes 
cannot cope with the grave and reverend dignity of our 
own hedgerows, the subtlety of our drowsy downs, or 
the lullaby of an East wind among our fir-trees. But 
this is not mere patriotism, for when I found the same 
soothing simplicity, the same tender significance among 
the gentle landscapes of Servia, my heart thrilled with 
not unequal transports. I have been nearly everywhere 
in Europe, and no country has called up the same 
ecstasy of home-sickness as Servia with her purple hills, 
her nodding willows, and her benevolent homesteads, 
the exact facsimile of ours. 

How much depends upon vegetation! I know nothing 
more exquisite than the ‘‘backs” of the colleges at 
Cambridge, which, despite a supréme of architecture, 
would never entrance the mental palate without their 
mousse of mazy leaves. Willows, I think, are essential 
to a lulling landscape. But for the delectation of 
their supple salaams between Dieppe and Paris, I 
had never endured the prolonged agony of a choppy sea. 
Next to willows come pines. Bournemouth forgot her 
cockney accent while they survived, and Valescure can 
still conceal her relations with the melodramatic Medi- 
terranean. And acacias have also a romance of their 
own. Why do we not attempt their culture in Eng- 
land? They condone even the crudity of the Bois de 
Boulogne and, with their stupendous snowballs melting 
into thrilling flakes of manna all along the line, shield 
the traveller through Hungary from all the depression 
of her endless plains. 

A plain is ever melancholy, but sometimes sweetly 
so, like the sea, which can put to confusion brighter 
lakes and more varied rivers. The bogs of Ireland, 
stretching away towards a melancholy ocean, the ruddy 
deserts of Rumelia, the expressionless expanses on the 
way to Nijni-Novgorod, the burnt green undulations of 
Dartmoor appeal to another sense, but not always in 
vain. As for mountains, they have never delighted me 
in the same way, despite the heroic associations of 
many mountaineers. An occasional pass—the Drago- 
man, for instance, that Roncesval of Bulgaria, and 
perhaps the Via Mala or the Bernardino—has charmed 
me for the moment, but its memory has never clung. 
Mountains are ever austere, except when transfigured 
by a distant haze; it is the valleys that smile, the 
plains that laugh in the exuberance of their fatness. 

How many facets has scenery? The seasons are 
omnipotent. You must seek out Venice, when her 
campanili wear a sprinkling of silver snow, Naples, 
when the full blaze of the dog-days deepens her colours 
and her outlines, asphyxiates her effervescent popula- 
tion, Devonshire, when her creepers are turned to 
molten gold by the philosopher’s stone of autumn, in 
order to savour their fullest possibilities. Nor are the 
smells of scenery to be neglected. An aroma of hay 
will impart an intoxication to the patchwork of Sussex 
fields. What were Kazanlik without her attar-laden 
breezes? Who would consider the Riviera were it 
destitute of ozone and orange-blossoms? And, apart 
from classic architecture, how much depends upon the 
expression of houses, which mirror the soul of a land- 
scape as surely as the eyes mirror that of a man! 
There are sleepy edifices with old-world eaves; dainty 
villas, with laughing venetians coquetting in the sun- 
shine ; and sober cottages, poor but honest in the pride 
of their immaculate whitewash. What a tale is told 
by the blear red eyes and wizened complexion of the 
Castle of Saint Germains or by the haughty headgear of 
that of Saint Angelo; what contentment is exhibited by 
the thick thatches of Transylvania, what hospitality by 
the open-armed verandah of a Servian mehana! I think 
it is chiefly for her dreamy gables that we all love 
Munich; for her cheery colonnades that we sing for 
very gladness as we lounge through Tuscany; and for 
the beaming benevolence of Petrarch’s house, rather 
than for any memories of Petrarch, that we make 
pilgrimage to Arqua. 

Scenery, however, is not for the many, but for the 
few. Each man finds and flatters the scenery he 
deserves. Like the Kingdom of Heaven it is within 
us. A murky mind may find the painters’ paradise of 
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Chelsea a symphonious nocturne ; a simple soul may 
discover ineffable gladness in a Surrey poppy-field ; 
while the desperate misanthrope will see nothing but 
Tartarus in the heart of the Elysian fields. ‘‘ Czlum, 
non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt.” 
HERBERT VIVIAN. 


A CHEAP EXCURSION IN CRITICISM. 


N that House Beautiful, the ‘‘ Pall Mall Magazine,” 
are many mansions, and I can well imagine that a 
mere literary man must find their splendour rather too 
much for him. Like askylark in a cage, Mr. A. T. 
Quiller-Couch seems to have suffered terribly in the 
glossy saloon allotted to him. Dazzled by the riches of 
the Hon. W. W. Astor and by the titles of Lord 
Frederick Hamilton and Sir Douglas Straight, he has 
leant his fevered brow against the panes of his Cornish 
Window and cast a wistful eye over the Democracy of 
Letters. Anything more pathetic than his plébiscite 
about Style can hardly be conceived. ‘‘ Quid zlli cum 
volgo?” That Mr. S. Wood, Miss Bessie Gray, Mr. 
H. L. Dent, Mr. W. [?S.] R. Crockett, Miss Hinuber, 
Miss Janet M. Smith, Miss Emily Katherine Keen, 
Mr. P. G. Allan and Mr. W. Jeffrey White 
consider Mr. Andrew Lang to be ‘“ master of 
the best style in English Prose during the past ten 
years,” should be a matter of no importance to any one, 
except, perhaps, to Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. S. Wood, 
Miss Bessie Gray and the rest of them. I can under- 
stand that to Mr. Quiller-Couch, cloyed with the 
sonorous nomenclature of his employers, this tabulation 
of simple folk may have been a nice relief, but it is sad 
to find so sane, sober and sympathetic a writer as he 
endorsing the absurd conclusion to which these simple 
folk have come. Great must be the strain of a Wal- 
dorfian environment! Mr. Quiller-Couch gives the go- 
by to Pater, Froude, and Newman (who, with the Rev. 
Stopford Brooke and others, has received one vote), to 
Hardy, Ruskin, Stevenson and Arnold, and awards the 
palm to—Mr. Andrew Lang! He praises the style of 
other writers, just as the unnamed Scotchman praised 
Paris for its gaieties, Rome for its edifices, Berlin for 
its soldiers, London for its great and marvellous riches ; 
but for doonrecht enjoyment give him Peebles, give 
him—Mr. Andrew Lang! 

At first, as I read it, I thought that Mr. Quiller- 
Couch’s pronouncement was intended as a joke. It 
was a heavy joke at that; but then Mr. Quiller-Couch 
isnot a good jester, and heis (or, at least, he has always 
seemed to me) a very good critic, and I chose the 
charitable alternative. Alas! the evidence was against 
me. Reflection assured me that Mr. Quiller-Couch was 
in earnest. His humour is not of that implicit and 
pervasive kind which leads a man to assume, at any 
time, a largely playful attitude. Mr. Quiller-Couch 
never admits humour into his criticisms save in the way 
of ‘comic relief.” I am convinced that he was in 
deadly earnest about Mr. Lang, and I can but condole 
with him on his aberration. As an admirer of his work, 
I can but regret that he has made himself ridiculous. 
If it be any comfort for him to know that he 
has made Mr. Lang ridiculous also, I assure him 
gladly that he has done so. Mr. Lang is very well in 
his way, a most accomplished gentleman, who dis- 
figures none of the many things he touches, adorning 
some of them. His dallades and other conventional 
verses are nearly, though not quite, as good as such 
things can be. The parodies which he called ‘‘ Letters 
to Dead Authors” are pieces of deft and delightful 
workmanship. His translations of the “Iliad” and 
the ‘‘ Odyssey,” made with Dr. Butcher, are really fine 
achievements in taste and scholarship. He is a master 
of the higher mimicry ; the further from himself (as it 
seems to me) the better, invariably, is his work. To 
have called him ‘‘ master of the best s¢y/es in English 
Prose” would have been a quite appropriate criticism, 
but surely the substitution of ‘‘sty/e” makes that 
criticism merely foolish. Style, as one knows, is the 
direct outcome of personality, and it is for his style, as 
most clearly manifested in his essays, that Mr. 
Quiller-Couch heaps praises on Mr. Lang. But ‘‘ there 
is no more futile pursuit in this wide world,” says Mr. 
Quiller-Couch cautiously, ‘than dogmatizing about 
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style, or rather about one’s preferences in style. It 
depends so closely upon temperament that, after 
certain qualities have been claimed and allowed, and 
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certain patent faults discounted, a man might 
as well try to justify his choice of friends by the use 
of the syllogism as to argue upon his sensitiveness to 
A’s writing and his comparative indifference to B’s.” 
Have you noticed that every critic, when he wishes to 
pass false coin, invariably engages poor, overworked A 
and B as his accomplices? This particular coin of Mr. 
Quiller-Couch’s has a sly veneer of genuine metal. Mr. 
Quiller-Couch delights in Mr. Lang’s style. I! do not. 
Mr. George Moore does not. Few people, indeed, do. 
We agree that Mr. Lang has a nic: little style, but we 
find it too spinsterly to be at all inspiriting, and even 
his slang, though it enraptures Mr. Quiller-Couch, 
seems to us rather like an after-spark of Girton’s chaste 
conviviality. By the flushed disciple urbanity and 
charm and distinction are found in Mr. Lang’s essays, 
which seem to us nothing but meagre, peevish and 
anzmic trails of little sentences. ‘‘A matter of taste!” 
cries Mr. Quiller-Couch. ‘‘ True,” I answer, ‘‘to a 
certain extent!” If Mr. Quiller-Couch had asserted 
that of all the small styles Mr. Lang’s pleased him the 
best, I should have been content to enumerate the small 
styles which please me better than Mr. Lang’s. As 
it is, Mr. Quiller-Couch has made a vast mistake in 
perspective, and I must become academic. He quotes 
Mr. Henley’s appreciation of Thackeray and declares 
that ‘‘ keeping carefully in mind the difference in 
their matter, | think we may transfer this praise of 
Thackeray to Mr. Andrew Lang with one or two re- 
servations. .... He is less vigorous than Thackeray. 
Earnestness (crovdadrnc) seems to me the one pri- 
mary quality of style in which he is lacking, the one 
quality needed to make it very great..... Indeed, 
Mr. Lang seems as a rule to fight shy of his emo- 
tions ””—perhaps he has no emotions to fight shy of. 
In this passage, Mr. Quiller-Couch has unconsciously 
given away his whole position. It isto emotions and to 
earnestness (erovdarne )” that all style—that is, all 
considerable style—is to be traced. Mr. Lang, I repeat, 
has a very nice little style. If Mr. Quiller-Couch finds 
great satisfaction in calling it ‘‘ Attic,” let him call it 
‘** Attic””—or Mesopotamian, if he will—by all means, 
but let him remember that it has the Atticism only of 
the grasshopper (-érré), as he would say, and not of 
the Acropolis (’Axporodc). It is all very well for him 
to remark airily that ‘‘we may pass the question of 
greatness.” In the last ten years, even if you exclude 
Arnold and Newman from that period, there have been 
great stylists, and I trust that, since returning from 
his cheap excursion, Mr. Quiller-Couch has realized 
that in comparing, in presuming for one moment to 
compare, Mr. Lang with these stylists, he has been 
guilty of a solecism which would be more painful if 
it were less absurd. Heaven knows I am not natu- 
rally academic! I should not be academic, but merely 
temperamental, in a comparison between (say) Pater’s 
prose and Ruskin’s. One lion in the Zoological Gar- 
dens may seem to me more superb than another. Of 
two kittens, playing on the hearthrug, one may seem 
to me the prettier. But I do not compare either lion 
with either kitten. To that extent, I am academic. 
Before concluding this article, I would fain offer Mr. 
Quiller-Couch one or two words of casual but kindly 
advice about his own style and method of writing. I 
have always regarded him as one of the best and 
(in a Bostonian sense) brightest of our critics, and 
I am sorry to notice that he is slipping gradually 
into a most foolish habit. It may seem strange 
that, after dealing with his curious and quite original 
theory of Mr. Lang’s style, I should urge him to 
think more for himself. Yet that is, in fact, what I 
am about todo. Beit far from me to depreciate culture 
and allusive writing. Merely would I urge that culture 
should not be allowed to swamp a critic’s understand- 
ing, nor allusions to crowd out all, or nearly all, of a 
critic’s own sentences. The whole of Mr. Quiller- 
Couch’s causerie on style is a very porcupine of quota- 
tions, quotations from Johnson, Southey, Stevenson, 
Professor Minto, and other authorities. I would urge 
that assimilation, not vomission, is the right use of 
culture ; that a critic should be master, not serf, of 
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his education. I know that Mr. Quiller-Couch can think, 
to good purpose, for himself, and that he can express 
himself, in his own language, admirably. He appears 
to think that he cannot. He is so modest that most of 
his opinions are in inverted commas, and, of the rest, 
there are few that ought not to be. Well! modesty 
is an admirable thing. it is an endowment which I 
myself have often coveted. But I do vow that Mr. 
Quiller-Couch overdoes it altogether. Why should he 
persistently play the loving stepfather to dead men’s 
opinions, when he has the power to beget opinions of 
his own—healthy and strong opinions, too; not freaks 
like his opinion of Mr. Lang? He has a style of his 
own—why should he persist in obvious imitations of 
Stevenson? ‘‘I awoke,” he says, in reference to his 
lébiscite, ‘‘ with a feeling that (to use a vulgar phrase) 
wouldn’t call Quinctilian my uncle.” Printed else- 
where in the same issue of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Magazine” 
is an instalment of Stevenson’s ‘‘ St. Ives,” to the 
manuscript of which story Mr. Quiller-Couch has had, as 
we know, privileged access. ‘‘To employ a hackneyed 
phrase, I would not call Lord Wellington my uncle,” 
says one of the characters in that instalment of the 
story. A small point, doubtless ; nevertheless, instruc- 
tive! Surely Mr. Quiller-Couch is old enough to have 
outgrown this peculiar form of modesty. I wish he 
would curb his memory in future, and think and speak 
more in his own way. When next he looks forth from 
his Cornish window, he will, I trust, have washed from 
his face all Stevensonian and other pigments. Nor, 
above all, must he provoke me, as he looks forth, with 
another brazen cry about Mr. Andrew Lang. Else 
shall I look up, according to precedent, and bid Lord 

Frederick and Sir Douglas cast him down. 

MAx BEERBOHM. 


THE TATE GALLERY. 


6 ke Tate Gallery has been ceremonially opened, and 
will be actually opened to the public in a short 
time. The building cannot be pronounced an addition 
to the architectural beauties of London. A centre 
block humped over wings of mean proportions is the 
effect of the masses; the smaller features are heavy or 
thin, and the details vulgar. The old prison was a 
building of much greater character and taste. I am 
aware that the National Gallery, which is one of the 
finest buildings in London after Somerset House, is 
always alluded to by writers on the improvement of 
London as an eyesore. So is Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
Scotland Yard, one of the few good buildings of recent 
years. So I will say that the new monument will go 
admirably with the Griffin, the Albert Memorial, the 
Natural History Museum, the new bridges over the 
river. The sanitary impulse of our time has, as the 
hilosophers would lead us to expect, blossomed out 
in a special monumental art. The recent Jubilee was 
but the full-blown illustration of the Plumbers’ ideas of 
decoration, and in the history of architecture we shall 
go down as the Plumbers’ Period. It is justice to the 
designer of Mr. Tate’s building to add that the lighting 
of the galleries is good. 

But to leave the building and come to the institution ; 
what is the nature of Mr. Tate’s gift as it has now 
taken shape? I think no fair-minded critic will deny 
that the new gallery promises to be a very service- 
able one. It will be practically an ante-room to the 
National Gallery, under the same control, where pic- 
tures of the British School may be admitted without the 
qualms we must feel when contemporary art is given a 
place at once beside ancient, and where they may bear 
the test of time, either to be weeded away or finally 
ea with the masters. The National Gallery was 

dly in need of such an ante-room; and it may be 
added that it still needs badly a corresponding ante- 
room for the recent and living painters of foreign 
schools. Mr. Tate’s own sympathies did not lie in this 
direction, and he rightly enough limited his scheme to 
his own hobby. It remains for some enthusiast to 
do the like service for schools other than the British. 
It seems to me that the policy cf the National Gallery 
is clear in this matter. The duty of its directors is to 
spend every penny of the limited sum at their disposal 
in securing such masterpieces by painters already surely 
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canonized as come into the market. The chances 
grow daily fewer and harder for our National Gallery 
to secure such pictures. It has to compete with the 
wide-awake foreign galleries and with the rich private 
collector, and the old private collections that were the 
pride of this country are draining away into foreign 
hands. The departure of the Darnley Titian is the 
most recent case. Soon all such master-works will be 
locked away where no force less than war and the 
downfall of empires can touch them. The management 
of the National Gallery should, therefore, be free to 
strain every nerve for the purchase of the canonized 
masters, and should spend no penny on the moderns 
not expressly given them for the purpose. There are 
plenty of donors ready to present modern pictures to 
the nation if a place can be found to house them. Mr. 
Tate has done the handsome thing for the painting of 
his countrymen ; it remains for some one else to do the 
like for the foreigner. It is within my knowledge that 
the gift of one admirable example of a French master 
had to be refused because of the general principle that 
living artists must be excluded from Trafalgar Square, 
and there can be little doubt that if a modest gallery 
could be secured—no lavish building is necessary—the 
pictures would come in. The recent gifts, by private 
subscription, of pictures by Madox Brown and Pro- 
fessor Legros to the nation are examples of what would 
happen. 

I took for granted above that the collections thus 
formed ought to be subject to weeding as time goes on. 
They would become unmanageably large if everything 
were retained that was accepted in a moment of amiable 
laxity or real doubt. The difficulty would become acute 
if many painters imitated the example of Sir John Gilbert 
and Mr. Watts by giving or bequeathing collections of 
their own works. Even in the case of the latter artist 
a rigorous selection among the pictures he has given 
to the nation would be desirable for his own reputation 
as well as to the advantage of the collection. It would 
really be a wholesome rule that no pictures should be 
accepted as gifts from the painter, but should be pazd 
Sor by some one. 1am not aware whether the Directors 
of the Tate Gallery have reserved the right of weeding. 
If not, they are likely to find themselves embarrassed 
as time goes on by many of their possessions. Already 
the available wall-space is taken up. 

The need of such weeding will be appreciated if we 
enumerate the elements of the collection. Besides Mr. 
Tate’s own gift, there are the Chantrey pictures, the 
Watts gift, and a number of works from the National 
Gallery, including the Leslie, Ward, Egg, Frith group 
and the Preraphaelites. It will be remembered that 
when Mr. Tate first made his proposal to present his 
pictures to the nation, there was a good deal of mis- 
giving about affixing the national stamp to sucha collec- 
tion. It was understood to be of what may be called 
the Agnew type—that is to say, pictures of the year by 
popular Academicians. It was felt that a collection of 
paintings by the later darlings of the average taste, such 
as Long, Herkomer, Leader, Dicksee, Peter Graham, 
might be dear as a gift. Mr. Tate thereupon very sen- 
sibly yielded the choice of his pictures to others and 
strengthened his collection by some fresh purchases. 
Far too many of his favourites have been accepted, but 
I for one should not scrutinize too closely the rubbish 
of a collection that contains so interesting a picture as 
Millais’ ‘‘ Ophelia,” one of a whole group of works, 
good and bad, by that artist now at Millbank. 

The Chantrey bequest, again, is a terribly indis- 
criminate collection, and, with the yearly additions, will 
only be tolerable if the weeding process is freely ad- 
mitted. But this, along with the Preraphaelite pictures 
from the National Gallery, fills up some of the gaps in 
Mr. Tate’s own gift. 

To put the matter into a nutshell, the merit of the 
collection as it stands is that a student, English or 
foreign, can now find in London grouped together in a 
public gallery pictures by Watts, Rossetti, Millais, Madox 
Brown, Cecil Lawson, by Orchardson, Sargent, Hook, 
and by a number of men like Leighton, Albert Moore, 
Poynter, Tadema, about whose merits he may be 
anxious to satisfy himself. Along with these may be 
studied the early school of the present reign, and there 
are valuable strays by Crome, Muller, and less known 
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but interesting men. Gaps will no doubt be filled up, 
and it is to be hoped also made, as time goes on; but 
for providing an exhibition where most of the great 
English painters of yesterday figure, and the popular 
may stand their trial, Mr. Tate deserves well of his 
country. It must be left to another time to deal more 
particularly with the collection. D. S. M 


A PINCHBECK FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


OE would scarcely care to test the professed friend- 

ship of Kaiser Wilhelm for Abdul-Hamid too far 
by comparing the latter to Frederick the Great; yet 
even the most casual observer cannot fail to notice 
some points of resemblance between the two. The 
Commander of the Faithful, in fact, has a few of the 
virtues and nearly all the vices of the hero of the Seven 
Years’ War. Like Frederick, Abdul-Hamid is crafty, 
shifty and obstinate ; but, unlike Frederick, he has not 
the physical courage with which the Hohenzollern 
backed his craft, shiftiness, and stubbornness. Save 
at the début of his career, at Molwitz, if we remember 
rightly, Frederick never showed the white feather. 
Abdul-Hamid has not only never placed himself at the 
head of a regiment, but dreads to appear in public; in 
fact, never does so appear unless compelled, and that 
is on every Friday, when he is bound to attend the 
religious ceremony of the Selamlick. But those who 
have seen him aver that he is absolutely ghastly pale 
with fear, and, allowing for a certain exaggera- 
tion, it cannot be denied that fundamentally these 
assertions are borne out by collateral evidence. 
The small mosque of the Medjidié is barely a 
hundred and fifty yards away from one of the 
garden entrances to the Palace, nevertheless, these 
hundred and fifty yards are lined on those occasions by no 
less than ten thousand troops, whom the Sultan reviews 
—after the religious service—from behind a grated 
window. Frederick was practically his own Minister ; 
his highest functionaries were little more than machines, 
his activity was all-devouring, all-absorbing; Abdul- 
Hamid is an equally ‘‘ hard worker,” and insists upon 
his Ministers consulting him with regard to every 
detail. 

Frederick’s craft, as much as his military capacity, 
defeated one of the most formidable, if not the most 
formidable, of coalitions against him. Abdul-Hamid at 
the present moment is perfectly well aware that no 
force of arms would avail against the Concert of 
Europe, if the members of it made up their minds to 
play in unison ; but he also knows that this European 
Concert is in reality a Concert @ la Turgue, such 
as one of his predecessors loved and constantly 
claimed from Donizetti’s brother, his chef d’orchestre 
en litre. It consisted entirely of tuning the instru- 
ments without performing a single note of the 
music which was on the players’ desks. Abdul- 
Hamid feels certain that not even the first bar of the 
overture will be ‘‘attacked.” Again like Frederick, 
he does not mind what is written or said about him. 
Frederick once saw a crowd staring at something on a 
wall. The object of this popular curiosity was a libellous 
and scurrilous placard against himself. It had, how- 
ever, been posted too high; people had to strain their 
eyes and crane their necks in order to read it. ‘* Put it 
lower down,” he ordered. ‘‘My people and I have 
come to an agreement which satisfies us both. They 
are to say what they please and I am to do what I 
please.” Change the word ‘‘people” for that of 
“ sovereigns”’ and we have practically the chuckling, 
though softly whispered, words of Abdul-Hamid. 

A simple recapitulation of facts will show that we 
are not exaggerating. From the evening of 14 May, 
Abdul-Hamid has literally ‘‘led the Powers by the nose.” 
He “‘ bared his inmost heart to them” by simply asking 
for the annexation of Thessaly and the re-establish- 
ment of the frontiers of 1832. As for money, an 
insignificant indemnity of nine millions sterling, with a 
few extras, would do; “for, after all, had he not waged 
war on Greece against his own inclination?” And the 
Powers were almost inclined to take his word; nay, 
they did take his word. But for their doubts about the 
consent of Greece they would have closed with Abdul- 
Hamid’s offer. But Greece was so obstinate and 
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would not recall her troops from Crete. When, how- 
ever, the Greeks gave in the Sultan had changed 
his mind. Perhaps Wilhelm had sent him a translation 
of a popular German proverb to the effect that ‘‘ While 
the fool considers the wise man considers too,” 
The wiseacres of the European Concert were casting 
about for an explanation; for they became frightened 
at the sudden revulsion of feeling in favour of Greece 
of the peoples of Europe. They were not long in find- 
ing it. Greece had only herself to blame for this exact- 
ing attitude of the Sultan. While she was asking for 
the mediation of Europe, and when the Ambassadors 
had proposed an armistice, she had resumed hostilities 
in Epirus. They took good care, however, not to add 
that the Turks, on their side, had not remained inactive. 
Then the Sultan had a sudden fit of generosity. He 
telegraphed to Edem-Pasha to cease hostilities and to 
hoist the white flag. Similar orders were despatched to 
the armyin Epirus. It looked spontaneous, but it was not. 
Wilhelm had egged him on to make war ; Nicolas made 
it pretty plain to him that he would have to leave off. 
After which there was the difficulty as to the contract- 
ing parties to the Treaty of Peace. At Constantinople 
they were determined that they should be Turkey and 
Greece. At Athens they wished them to be Turkey and 
Europe. Greece appears to have had her way. Marie 
Thérése seemingly had her way too, but not until 
Frederick had had his. Abdul-Hamid is not absolutely 
a Frederick the Great, but in some respects he is a very 
fair imitation, considering that he knows the exact 
moral weight of the opponents with whom he has to 
deal. Their material weight he guesses; at the same 
time he is convinced that it will not be thrown into one 
scale against him. His strength lies not in the multi- 
tude of his councillors, but in the multitude of his 
adversaries, and that was, to a great extent, also 
Frederick’s strength. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


OLIDAY-MAKING on the Stock Exchange seems, 

at any rate, to have had an enlivening effect upon 
its members, and most securities stand at better prices 
than they did a week ago. That the satisfactory 
dividend declared by the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany and the intended division of the Midland stock 
should have had a stimulating effect upon the dealing 
in the shares of those Companies is reasonable enough, 
though why these circumstances should enhance the 
value of other home railway securities is not so clear. 
Neither is it evident to the uninitiated why American 
Railway securities should be so much more valuable 
now than they were at the beginning of the year—that, 
to take a single example, Louisville and Nashville 
shares, which were then fairly low down in the forties, 
should now be quoted at something over 56; and the 
fact that Greek Bonds are now actually at a higher 
price than they stood at before the war, despite the 
trifling circumstance that the Government, already 
hopelessly bankrupt, will shortly have a fresh debt of at 
least four millions sterling added to its embarrassments, 
is proof positive that these matters are ruled by a higher 
intelligence unfathomable by the ordinary investor. 
Canadian Pacific stock continues, as we predicted last 
week, to rise, under the impulse of the Klondyke gold 
fever, and we think that the end is not yet. Almost 
the only counterpoise to the prevailing buoyancy has 
been the disappointing result of Messrs. Allsopp’s 
twelve months’ traffic in beer. 


The gradual rise which has been taking place in the 
prices of South African mining shares has, during the 
past few days, shown distinct symptoms of acceleration, 
but as yet there is no buying on a large scale by the 
public. For several months we have consistently 
advocated the claims of the best of these securities on 
the attention of investors ; and, although present prices 
are on an average some 4o per cent. higher than they 
were at the beginning of March, there is still nothing 
in the market which offers nearly so good a return with 
anything like equal security. Let us take a few 
striking examples. Ferreiras, the mean price of 
which on 1 March was 15, are now quoted at 21—2r4. 
The life of the mine is estimated by experts at not less 
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than seventeen years, and the dividend is at the rate of 

per cent., or £3 ayearonevery £1 share. Deduct- 
ing the half year’s dividend now about to be paid, the 
actual cost of a share may be put at £20. Now 
suppose that a man has the ordinary prudence to re- 
invest £1 a year out of his £3 dividend. In seventeen 
years this ye a year, accumulated at 2} per cent. 
compound interest, will amount to £20 17s., so that 
the whole of the sum originally invested will be re- 
covered. And meanwhile the investor will have 
enjoyed a comfortable dividend at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum. 


Crown Reefs offer another very profitable investment. 
On 1 March their mean quotation was 9, although, as 
we pointed out at the time, it was very difficult to ob- 
tain any quantity of the stock at that price. They are 
still remarkably cheap at 12. It is true that the life of 
the existing mine will probably not exceed seven years; 
but during that period the dividends may be estimated 
to average 200 per cent. per annum, and afterwards the 
Company has deep levels beyond those of the Crown 
Deep Company ; furthermore, if it eventually secures 
mining rights under its dewaarplaatsen, there is no reason 
why it should not enter on a fresh term of prosperity. 
But, taking simply the seven years which are practically 
certain, it will be necessary to re-invest about £1 10s. 
a year at 24 per cent. in order to restore the initial out- 
lay for a share, leaving 10s. for interest, or rather more 
than 4 percent. per annum, plus the prospect that the 
shares may still be worth a considerable sum when the 
seven years are over. 


Henry Nourse and New Heriots are also good divi- 
dend-paying investments. On 1 March their mean 
prices were 5} and 6} respectively. They now stand at 
8} and 8}. We have hitherto recommended the pur- 
chase of New Heriots, and those who have followed our 
advice have every reason to be satisfied, but at the 
present moment we think that holders would do better 
to exchange them for Henry Nourse shares. 


For those who are content to let their capital lie 
unproductive for a while, Rand Mines, Crown Deeps, 
and Geldenhuis Deeps offer considerable attractions. 
Four months ago the price of Rand Mines was 18; now 
they stand at something over 30; six or seven years 
hence it is more than probable that they will be con- 
sidered cheap at 100. The Crown Deep Company, too, 
has a large number of claims beyond the best part of 
the Crown Reef Mine and the best part of the Robinson 
Mine ; it is tolerably safe to predict that in about two 
years’ time the Company will be paying dividends at 
the rate of 30 per cent. per annum on the present price 
of the shares. Under other conditions, we should add 
the Consolidated Gold Fields to the list of sound and 
promising undertakings ; but it is out of the question 
to recommerd any one to invest in the shares of a 
Company which is so wretchedly managed. 


The reply of the directors of the Nitrate Railways 
Company to the report of the Committee of Investiga- 
tion makes it more abundantly clear than ever that a 
change is needed on the board. It is very pretty to 
offer us a list of the dividends paid in the past asa 
reason for a continuance of the shareholders’ favour ; 
but every one who is interested knows that in the days 
of the Tarapaca monopoly good dividends could not be 
avoided even by an indifferently wise board. The test 
of an efficient Board is its ability to do well in the face 
of competition, and from this test the existing board 
comes out very badly. There is no blinking the fact 
that the affairs of the Company have been grossly mis- 
managed. There are several points about the board’s 
reply which are weak and open to criticism, and the 
sins of omission are no less conspicuous than the sins 
of commission. The Investigation Committee did not 
find out much that was really new, but it has done a 
service by making clear all the faults of the manage- 
ment, and by bringing the whole matter to a head. 
We should think the shareholders can hardly hesitate 
upon the course to pursue at the forthcoming meeting. 


In connexion with the new American tariff, which is 
now in operation, the trade figures of the country for 
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the financial year just ended will be of interest. The 
value of the exports was $1,051,987,100, the highest 
total hitherto reached, and better than the record of 
1891-92 by $21,700,000. The imports for the year 
were valued at $764,373,900, or $15,350,700 less than 
in 1895-96. The ‘‘record” import year was 1892-93, 
when the figure reached $866,400,g00 ; and the lowest 
year in the past decade was 1893-94, when the total 
was §$654,994,600 as a result of the partial cessation of 
imports just prior to the operation of the Wilson Act. 
The Customs receipts prove from the completed 
Statistics to have been 176,316,000 for 1896-97, 
against $£156,104,000 for 1895-96, or an increase of 
$20,212,000, due to the heavy imports of the last half- 
year. It remains to be seen how far the new tariff will 
go towards readjusting the much-desired balance as 
between income and expenditure. The revenue anti- 
cipated from it is $275,500,000, but that is an absurd 
estimate. 


The cycle market has shown a further recovery 
during the week, but the tone remains somewhat 
shaky, and we do not anticipate anything in the nature 
of a rebound upward. The conditions which brought 
about the depression remain, and are likely to remain, 
and though they may prove to be less inimical than 
was at first supposed, they cannot be dismissed as of no 
account. With the exception of the very best and 
undoubtedly good properties, we should not encourage 
dealings in this class of shares. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
THE COMING TYRE AMALGAMATION. 


Next week will see the appearance of the prospectus 
of the Amalgamated Tyre Company to which brief 
reference has already been made in these columns. 
The combination of the several businesses has been 
effected by Mr. Hooley, and we understand that the 
capital will be 41,000,000 with £300,000 of Debenture 
stock. An arrangement has been entered into with 
the Dunlop Company whereby prices will be main- 
tained, the basis being that the latter Company shall 
charge at least ten shillings a pair more for its tyres 
than the Amalgamated Company. The value of an 
agreement of this sort will be apparent. It means an 
end to the war of prices that has hitherto worked to the 
detriment of the tyre companies. For these two con- 
cerns between them will be able to control the market ; 
and, though cycles may be depressed, there will always 
be a demand for the Dunlop tyres. 


DONEGAL RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The existing line of the Donegal Railway Company 
extends from Strabane through Stranorlar to Killybegs, 
and for the last half-year the concern is paying 3 per 
cent. and carrying forward £8,751. The district 
through which it runs has a large trade with London- 
derry, which has hitherto been impeded at Strabane by 
the necessity of transferring to the Great Northern of 
Ireland Railway. The Donegal Company has now 
obtained permission for the construction of a line of its 
own to Londonderry, 144 miles in length, and of 
another line from Donegal to Ballyshannon, 16} miles 
in length, or 30} miles in all. These new lines are to 
be separate from the existing undertaking, and for the 
purpose of constructing them the present issue is made. 
It consists of £210,000 divided into 4,000 Preference 
and 10,000 Ordinary shares of £10 each. The profits 
are expected to reach £21,424 per annum. 


ROBINSON’S BREWERY, LIMITED. 


This Company, of Burton-on-Trent and Liverpool, 
invites application for an issue of £115,000 Five per 
Cent. Cumulative Preference shares of £10 each at a 
premium of £1 15s. per share. Its capital account 
already stands at £230,000, one-half of which is Pre- 
ference, and the other half Ordinary (held by the 
vendor and members of his family), in addition to a 
sum of £200,000 in Four and a Half per Cent. First 
Mortgage Debentures. The value of the business is 
estimated at £454,031, and the actual profits for the 
twelve months ended 30 September last are put at 
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£31,583, which leaves a sum of £17,333 for Ordinary 
shareholders after allowing for the Debenture and 
Preference distribution. These figures are scarcely 
a sufficient warrant for the premium, but those who 
are content with a small return on what appears to be a 
fairly staple undertaking may see attractions in the 
issue. 
DOVER & NEWSOME BAXTER, LIMITED. 

The capital of Dover & Newsome Baxter, Limited, 
is £100,000, divided equally into Preference shares and 
Ordinary shares of #10 each. The latter are retained 
by the vendor in part payment of purchase-money ; the 
former are offered for subscription, together with 
£120,000 Four per Cent. First Mortgage Debentures 
at par. The Company has been formed to acquire the 
Newsome Baxter Brewery at Thornton-le-Moor, York- 
shire, and the business of Dover & Co., ale, wine and 
spirit merchants, &c., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
average net profits of the two concerns are estimated 
at £9,374. It should be noted that the brewery is 
the less important of the two, its average profits only 
running to £3,034 per annum during the last three 
years. The combined net income, however, is sufficient 
to pay the Debenture and Preference interest and to 
leave £4,324 for the Ordinary dividend and miscel- 
laneous disbursements. The vendor is willing to take 
all the Preference capital, if the Company so pleases. 
This is a mark of confidence, of course; but it does 
not alter the fact that the purchase price of £213,000 
is very high on the basis of the returns. 


THREE BREWERY ISSUES. 


Among the brewery issues of the week which are 
deserving of some consideration is that of Lucas & Co., 
Limited, of the Leamington Brewery, who offer £125,000 
of Four per Cent. Mortgage Debenture Stock at a pre- 
mium of £5. The Company has an existing capital of 
£175,000, which is all taken by the vendors. The 
profits have increased during the last three years, and 
for the twelve months ended 31 March last stand at 
422,356. Another is that of E. Lacon & Co., Great 
Yarmouth and London, who offer £300,000 of Four per 
Cent. Irredeemable ‘‘B” Mortgage Debentures, also 
at a premium of £5, and reserve to themselves the 
right to issue a further £300,000 to rank part passu 
with that now offered. It is stated that the profits are 
sufficient to pay the Debenture interest nearly three 
and a half times over. Crosswell’s Cardiff Brewery, 
Limited, offer to the public 7,000 Six per Cent. Cumu- 
lative Preference shares and 7,000 Ordinary shares of 
410 each, making £140,000 in all, in addition to a 
similar amount in Four and a Half First Mortgage 
Debentures. The Company has been formed to acquire 
a South Wales brewery and other businesses from 
which an annual profit of £17,659 is anticipated. 


YUKON PIONEERS. 


It was a foregone conclusion that the discovery of 
rich placer deposits in the Yukon Valley would be 
promptly followed by the formation of a number of 
companies to work “select” claims in the district. 
The first two of the series have already come along. 
One is known as the Yukon Goldfields, Limited, and 
cannot be charged with undue modesty in the choice of 
its title. It takes the whole range of the Yukon Valley, 
which has an area of 192,000 square miles, to be its 
province. Its capital is £100,000, divided into 
97,500 Ordinary shares of £1 each and 2,500 Deferred 
shares of the same valuation. The present issue 
consists of 50,000 of the Ordinary shares, and some 
portion of the proceeds is to be appropriated to the 
purposes of an expedition ‘‘to investigate as far as 
possible the Klondyke and other districts of the Yukon 
goldfields.” The second Company is the Klondyke 
Mining, Trading and Transport Corporation, with a 
capital of £250,000 in £1 shares, of which £200,000 
is now offered. Its objects are sufficiently well sum- 
marized in its title. The Yukon may ‘ pan out” well, 
or it may not; but, pending a little more definite know- 
ledge of its possibilities, it may with advantage be left 
to the individual digger. 


ST. LAWRENCE POWER COMPANY. 


We have heard a good deal during the last year or 
‘wo about the utilization of the waters of Niagara Falls 
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for the generation of electricity, and we are quite free 
to acknowledge our belief that there is money in the 
idea. But we looked for more detail than is afforded 
us in the prospectus of the St. Lawrence Power Com- 
pany, of Massena, U.S.A. This Company, presumably 
aware of the readiness of the British investor to put his 
money into American undertakings, of sterling cha- 
racter and otherwise, offers $2,500,000 Six per Cent. 
First Mortgage 30-year Gold Bonds (part of an 
authorized issue of $3,000,000) of $500 each at the price 
of £102 for each bond. It proposes to construct a 
canal about 3} miles long from the St. Lawrence to a 
point close to the town of Massena, and to utilize the 
canal for the production of electrical as well as water 
power for use in the manufacturing and chemical 
industries. Niagara excepted, it appears from the 
prospectus that the water-power available in the United 
States only runs up to 12,000 horse-power, whereas 
this Company has contracted for works at Massena 
which will produce 150,000 water horse-power, with 
possibilities up to 500,000 horse-power. This is very 
enticing, to be sure; but why take it out of the hands 
of the enterprising Americans ? 


GEORGE NEWNESS, LIMITED. 


The shares of this Company are well worth holding, 
and we anticipate application for the whole of the 
capital offered to the public this week. The nominal 
capital stands at 41,000,000, divided into 600,000 Five 
per Cent. Cumulative Preference shares and 400,000 
Ordinary shares, each of £1. The whole of the latter 
are allotted to the members of the existing Company : 


of the former 500,000 are now offered for subscription. 


The purposes of the new Company are to interest the 
public in the general business, to provide additional 
working capital, and to obtain the advantage of a Stock 
Exchange quotation. The profits for the twelve months 
ended 30 June amounted to £66,698, as compared with 
457,322 in 1894-5. In addition to the whole of the 
Ordinary Capital, the vendors ask £450,000 in cash or 
Preference shares. 


ROSS, COURTNEY & CO., LIMITED. 


We fail entirely to see why the public should be 
asked to take up the capital of Ross, Courtney & Co, 
The business is that of engineers, valve inflator and 
cycle part manufacturers, and is situated at Holloway. 
The capital is £36,000 in 41 shares, of which 24,000 
are now offered. The profits for the past two years 
have averaged no more than £2,028 per annum. 


IMPERIAL CO-OPERATIVE STORES, 


The Imperial Co-operative Stores, Limited, proposes 
to acquire forty-five retail businesses of a varied 
character at Southampton, Bournemouth, Winchester, 
and other towns in the South. It has a capital of 
£200,000, divided equally as between Six per Cent. 
Preference and Ordinary shares of £1 each, and the 
present issue consists of 65,000 of the former and 
25,000 of the latter. The purchase price is £110,o00o— 
from which it may be inferred that the individual under- 
takings now to be amalgamated are of a very small 
character. The accountants find it impossible to give 
an absolute certificate regarding the total net profits, 
** owing to the primitive system of bookkeeping carried 
on in businesses of this class” ; but they give £20,093 
as the approximate sum, subject to depreciation of 
leaseholds and expenses of management. Although we 
have assurances to the contrary, we can scarcely think 
that much economy of working can result by the 
amalgamation, by reason of the very diverse nature of 
the trades carried on. Any way, we cannot recommend 
the issue. 

PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT ELECTRICITY. 


A Company has been formed, under the style of the 
Penny-in-the-Slot Electric Supply Syndicate, Limited, 
to do a great deal on a very small sum of money. Its 
capital is £50,000 in £1 shares, one-half of which is 
offered to a public that is supposed to know a good 
thing at first sight. The Syndicate proposes to take 
over an electric meter which will enable it to supply a 
pennyworth of electricity to all who prefer the fluid in . 
small quantities. Fittings are to be supplied free ; and 
in view of the anticipated large consumption the Syndi- 
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cate has received special terms from the supply com- 
panies, whereby it will be enabled, if all goes well, to 
retail the electricity to customers ‘‘ at a price which 
should ensure a substantial profit.” The thing should 
prove a boon to many, especially if (as we gather from 
one of the Press ‘‘ puffs”) the pennyworth will ensure 
eight hours’ supply of light ; but we doubt the Syndi- 
cate’s ability to carry out the scheme on a working 
capital of £20,000. 


THE RUSSIAN ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Phcenix Engineering Company of St. Petersburg 
was founded thirty years ago by Messrs. James and 
John Muirhead, and has now, we are assured, attained 
such a magnitude that the present works and resources 
are entirely insufficient to cope with the growing volume 
of business offered by the Imperial Government depart- 
ments alone. Hence this appeal to the British investor 
for £150,000 in Six per Cent. Cumulative Preference 
shares of £10 each and £150,000 in Ordinary shares 
of similar valuation. The Company acquires, in ad- 
dition to the Phoenix works, the Russian business of 
Messrs. Greenwood & Batley, Limited, of Leeds, for 
which it pays £20,000 in fully-paid shares. We 
scarcely think the undertaking is one that will appeal to 
the British investor. 


A CAPE COLONY RAILWAY. 


The Grand Junction Railway, Limited, has been 
formed to construct certain lines from Mossel Bay, and 
has received a subsidy from the Cape Government. On 
its behalf the African Banking Corporation, Limited, 
invite subscriptions for the first issue of Debentures of 
£250,000 (part of £1,000,000, all ranking pari passu) 
at the price of £90 for £100 bond. The concession 

anted is for a line 400 miles in length, from Mossel 

ay to King William’s Town, which when completed 
will form the main portion of a trunk line to connect 
Cape Town with the eastern province by rail. A 
Government expert estimates that the gross revenue for 
154 miles on the proposed railway will amount to 

100,000, which, after allowing 50 per cent. for traffic 
expenses, would leave sufficient to pay the Debenture 
interest on the whole 400 miles, and give a balance of 
410,000 for the Ordinary shareholders. 


JETINGA VALLEY TEA COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The property proposed to be acquired by the Jetinga 
Valley Tea Company, Limited, comprises three estates 
situated in the district of Cachar, and covering an area of 
5397 acres, of which 2,038 acres are under tea with an 
estimated output for the current season of 668,000 Ibs. 
The capital is £150,000 in 15,000 Five and a Half per 
Cent. Cumulative Preference shares of #5 each and 
75,000 Ordinary shares of #1 each, and applications 
are invited for 11,400 of the former and for 57,000 of 
the latter. The purchase money is £107,000, so that 
47,000 will remain out of the present issue for the 

eneral purposes of the Company. The profits of the 
Cdees Valley estate for the past five years have 
averaged £11,340, after allowing for new extensions, 
machinery, &c., and those of the two other estates— 
the Larsingah and the Koomber—for the same period 
have averaged £21,300 per annum, making £32,640 in 
all. This is an almost suspiciously handsome return 
on the relatively small amount of capital. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
HEAVY SENTENCES. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


25 July, 1897. 

IR,—Public attention cannot too often be drawn 
to the inequalities of judicial sentences. Recent 
instances have occurred, upon the Circuit to which I 
belong, in cases of concealment of birth. Last year 
we had a Judge whose views upon this crime are well 
known—Mr. Justice Hawkins. e thinks that a nomi- 
nal punishment in addition to the disgrace, which is 
already hers, is the utmost which ought to be given to 
a poor girl who, with her brain disordered by physical 
suffering and mental torture, makes a desperate and 
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always futile effort temporarily to dispose of the out- 
ward evidence of her shame. This year we had one, 
no other than the Lord Chief Justice, who addressed 
these poor women in words of scathing condemnation 
and sent them, like common thieves, to hard labour for 
three, and sometimes six, months. 

There may be two views about the criminal respon- 
sibility of these poor creatures at all. Further, no 
heart with an ounce of humanity in it can forget that 
they have been more than adequately punished for 
their fault, whatever one may think of it, long before 
they reach the dock. At the same time, they are mainly 
the victims of cowardly brutes who, having gratified 
their passion upon tlfem, leave them defenceless to their 
fate. But these considerations are beside the question. 

It is the inequality we complain of. These things 
pass, mainly unreported, certainly unmarked, year after 
year. And yet they are done again and again in the 
name of ‘‘ justice,” in the same county, in the same 
Court. 

One cannot blame the Judges altogether. They 
change about from one Circuit to another, and have no 
means of knowing what their predecessors have done, 
or their successors will do, in like cases. It is the 
system which is wrong.—Yours faithfully, BARRISTER. 


CRIMINAL APPEALS. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REvIEw. 


July, 1897. 

Sir,—A case now pending places in rather a strong 
light the deficiencies of our present tribunal of Criminal 
Appeal. Much dissatisfaction has been caused by the 
heavy sentences passed by Mr. Justice Ridley on two 
men recently convicted before him, and it is alleged that 
there are grave doubts of the guilt of one. Memorials 
or petitions to the Home Office have been accordingly 
got up in favour of the prisoners. They will be heard 
by a man who is neither a barrister nor a solicitor, but 
who is the brother of the Judge—who would naturally 
consult his legal brother on all difficult questions, and 
probably sometimes allows his own humanity to be 
overruled by his brother’s severity. This is not all. 
Many persons objected to Mr. Justice Ridley’s promo- 
tion on the ground that it was not solely due to his 
position at the Bar. If the Home Secretary reversed 
him on the very first appeal, it would tend to confirm 
these objections, and throw discredit on the Govern- 
ment that appointed him. Is it likely that the decision 
in this case will turn on the merits only? And this 
appeal from Mr. Justice Ridley will not of course be the 
last.—Truly yours, ANOTHER BARRISTER. 


SEPOY REVOLT. 
To the Editor of the SAtuRDAY REVIEW. 


ATHEN2UM 27 Judy, 1897. 


Sir,—The further references that have been recently 
made in your journal to my ‘‘ Sepoy Revolt” lead me 
to ask your permission to reply in your columns to 
some of Sir Lepel Griffin’s remarks in his review of that 
volume. 

In referring to the grievances and discontent which 
prevailed before the Mutiny, I described them not as 
direct causes of the outbreak, but as predisposing 
causes, from the opportunity which the Moghul and 
other agitators took of them to tempt, encourage and 
incite to mutiny the Sepoys, who were first irritated by 
the General Service Act and then alarmed and fiercely 
embittered by the cartridge business. 

This was not newly described in the ‘‘ Sepoy Revolt.” 
I had shown it all in my previous volume, ‘‘ Lucknow 
and Oude in the Mutiny,” and not only had no one then 
raised any objection to those views, but very many 
friends among leading Indian statesmen and admini- 
strators had expressed to me their entire concurrence in 
them. 

That the belief of the Sepoys in the intention of 
Government to make them use impure cartridges was 
the direct incentive to the Mutiny is quite certain and 
incontestable. 

But that the fuel for the fire was laid by the wide- 
spread and active disaffection arising from the adoption 
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question and other causes which I have described was 
the opinion held by such men as Sir George Clerk, Sir 
Henry Lawrence, Sir James Outram, Sir Bartle Frere, 
Sir Charles Aitchison, and many others whom I could 
name. Lord Canning emphatically recognized the dan- 
ger that had lain in the adoption question and in the 
blindness to the feudal tie in the feudal races. 

Sir Lepel Griffin dwells, as if in opposition to my 

ideas, on the constant presence of sedition. He cannot 
be stronger than I have been on the chronic existence 
of disaffection. But my efforts have lain towards de- 
precating any action or inaction that needlessly serves 
to turn that disaffection from the latent into the active 
state. 
Sir Lepel disapproves of my phrase the ‘‘ cartridge 
incident.” 1 have so called it deliberately because the 
only actual and proved fact in connexion with the 
cartridges was a mere incident—namely, the Lascar 
chaffingly retorting on the Sepoy with the threat that 
impure cartridges were being made up and would be 
used by all the army—all else was wild conjecture. 
Nowhere that I 'can find do the pages of Mr. Forrest’s 
volume or the Blue Books contain any evidence that 
impure cartridges were ever made up, much less issued 
for use. The utmost that seems to me to have been 
elicited is that adequate steps had not been taken to 
make it absolutely impossible that impure ingredients 
should be used. The Lascar’s evidence does not appear 
to have ever been taken. 

Sir Lepel iays down the axiom that none but political 
or civil experts are competent to judge or arrive ata 
proper conclusion respecting the state and gravity of 
native feeling, and he further implies [that the officers 
—the political and civilian—of those days were not 
aware of the grave disaffection that was current. On 
these points comment would be superfluous.—Yours 
faithfully, J. McLeop INnEs. 


MORE ABOUT SHERIDAN. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 
Junior Unitep Service 11 July, 1897. 
S1r,—Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, in a letter on ‘‘ The Real 
Sheridan,” ‘Saturday Review,” July 10, says that the 
Duke of Wellington related to Lord Stanhope that 
‘fonce in the House of Commons he was called on by 
Sheridan to define the word stranger,” &c. &c. 
When was the Duke in the House of Commons, and 
what was he then ?—Yours obediently, H. J. B. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
PiccaDILLy Cius, W., 11 Judy, 1897. 

Sir,—No doubt Mr. Percy Fitzgerald is an excellent 
censor of the unfortunate Mr. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
but he can scarcely presume to set himself up as an 
expert in comparison with Lord Dufferin. Any one 
who has a family knowledge of Sheridan’s life would of 
a necessity be in a better position to judge than a mere 
member of the Athenzeum. 

There is a story concerning Sheridan that few people 
know—an old orange woman happened to pass Sheridan 
one day in Covent Garden when he noticed her extreme 
poverty, and addressing her found that she entirely 
supported a large family by her own industry. Poor 
as he was at the time he insisted on her accepting £5, 
and helped her from time to time till she died. 

Surely this compares with the lavish generosity and 
charitable intentions of literary men of the present 
day.—Yours truly, GEOFFREY TRELAWNEY. 

[The Duke of Wellington was M.P. for Rye, 1806-7, 
and also Secretary for Ireland. As to Mr. Trelawney’s 
letter, we think that Mr. Fitzgerald has shown that he 
knows something of Sheridan, whereas Lord Dufferin 
has laboriously shown that he knows nothing.—Ep. | 


BEET AND BOUNTIES. 
To the Editor of the SAtuRDAY REVIEW. 
THE Sussex Cius, EAstTBourneE, 26 Judy, 1897. 

Sir,—As the Report of the Royal Commissioners will 
not be ready tor issue before the end of the Session, I 
will ask permission to say a few words on the best pos- 
sible future for the West Indies. 

No one who is thoroughly acquainted with the actual 
condition of Her Majesty’s oppressed and misgoverned 
West Indian possessions will be surprised to hear 
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that the Royal Commissioners are unable to give 
— answers to the questions put to them by the 

ecretary of State for the Colonies before they started 
last January on their journey of inspection. As, under 
any circumstances, the time is not far distant before 
the British nation will be called upon to pay the piper 
in order to keep the creole population from starving in 
some of the islands, and generally to prevent the total 
wreck of the West Indies, it appears only proper 
that the British nation should exercise their undoubted 
right of calling the tune. 

The ruin of the West Indian islands, chiefly owing to 
the Foreign Bounty system, synchronizes fortunately 
with the accession to power at the Colonial Office of 
the present influential and energetic Secretary of State. 
Previous to Mr. Chamberlain’s arrival at the Colonial 
Office, it would have been a vain and useless task for 
any writer who like myself has studied the malady on 
the spot to indicate the remedy to the British nation. 

The cure for the present sickly condition of the 
British West Indies—as viewed materially, financially, 
and morally—is the federation of all the British islands 
on the lines analogous to those of the Dominion of 
Canada. There should be in each island a lieutenant- 
governor, whilst a governor-general, a Dominion 
Parliament, and a Dominion administration should 
attend to the entire affairs of the West Indies. Popu- 
larization of government locally would follow. 

The editors of the most important West Indian 
journals, with whom I have been in correspondence for 
the last two years in respect to the future of the West 
Indies, are under the impression, from speeches delivered, 
that the President of the Council favours a confedera- 
tion of all the British islands in the West Indies on the 
lines analogous to those of the Dominion of Canada ; 
and the Duke of Devonshire’s utterances undoubtedly 
justify that conclusion. The proposal above made is, 
in any case, the best course to pursue ; and as there is 
at present at the Colonial Office a statesman capable of 
carrying out such a policy, if requested to do so by the 
British nation, I venture to bring this important matter 
to the attention of your readers.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, CHARLES HENEAGE. 


FREE SPEECH. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REviEw. 
Rucsy, 25 July, 1897. 

Sir,—A certain potentate who was once supposed to 
be friendly to this country has been trying to put down 
disaffection in his own country by preventing free 
speech. He is evidently on the right path, but he does 
not go far enough. In the wisdom of the ancients 
occurs a record which may be of use to him; and as 
I feel sure he reads your pages, I send it to you. 

‘*A certain despot, Tryzos, desiring to root out 
conspiracies and plots against himself, issued an edict 
to the people of the country that no man should con- 
verse with another either in private or in public. Now 
this was a thing hard and even impossible. They 
accordingly got round the edict of the despot, nodding 
one to another and making signs with the hands, and 
glaring fiercely, or anon showing a peaceful and bright 
look ; and each of them was to be seen frowning over 
his grim and intolerable lot, declaring by his look 
each to his neighbour the feelings of the soul. This, 
too, annoyed the despot, and he looked that even 
their silence should beget him some mischief without 
doubt, because of the variety of signs. Well, the man 
put an end to this also. So one of those who were 
grieved and impatient at their helplessness, and thirsted 
to abolish this despotism, came into the Market Place, 
and there standing wept torrents of tears. Then the 
people came and gathered about him, and they, too, 
fell a-wailing. A message came to the despot that no 
man made signs any longer, but tears were the fashion 
now. And he, being eager to put an end to this also, 
not only dooming the tongue to slavery nor gestures 
only, but ready now to cut off the very eyes from the | 
liberty that nature gives them, came hot-foot with his 
bodyguard to stop the tears. But the people on seeing 


him made short work of it, and seizing the arms of the 
(lian, ‘‘ Varia His- 
W. H. D. R. 


bodyguard, slew the despot.” 
toria,” xiv. 22.) 
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REVIEWS. 


**LA CELESTINA.” 
ParT I. 


** Celestina,” or the Tragicke-Comedy of Calisto and 
Melibea. Englished from the Spanish of Fernando 
de Rojas (?) by James Mabbe, anno 1631. With an 
introduction by James Fitzmaurice Kelly. Lon- 
don: Nutt. 1894. 


| en mi opinion divi,” says Cervantes of the 

‘* Celestina” in the curious elliptic verses prefixed 
to his own masterpiece. Then like a timid critic, for 
author and critic rarely are compounded in one brain, 
he straight slips in his qualification: ‘‘ Si escondiera 
mas lo huma,” which may be paraphrased, ‘‘if it con- 
cealed a little of its realism’; not but that in ‘‘ Don 
Quixote” there is realism, as there is realism in every 
work of genius. In my opinion both books are divine, 
only perhaps the ‘‘ Celestina” is the more artistic of the 
two. Produced about the year 1499, one single ex- 
ample of the first edition has survived; even the 
authenticity of that one copy has been questioned, and 
of it the title-page is lost: thus the one copy of the 
first edition throws but little light upon the circum- 
stances of the production of the book. Again, the 
authorship is more than doubtful. Mr. Fitzmaurice 
Kelly seems to be satisfied that to Fernando de Rojas 
we owe the most incomparable piece of realism the 
Spanish language has produced. Others swear by 
their gods that Rojas never wrote a line of it, and give 
the credit to a native of Toledo, one Rodrigo de Cota 
(a converted Jew), and called the ‘‘elder, or the uncle,” 
to distinguish him from yet another author of the same 
name. Again, several commentators deny them both 
and ascribe it to Juan de Mena, a Cordovese poet who 
flourished (why do prose writers seldom or never 
** flourish ?”) at the Court of John II. of Castile: Don 
Antonio de Guevara, Bishop of Mondojfiedo, seems to 
incline to Juan de Mena in the preface to his ‘‘ Aviso 
de Privados,” and Don Tomas Tamayo de Vargas 
inclines to Cota, attributing also to his pen the curious 
satire on the Court called ‘‘ Mingo Revulgo,” and if 
this is the case it seems to make for Cota, as his au- 
thentic poem ‘‘ Dialogo entre el Amor y un viejo” 
entitles him to high rank amongst Castilian writers. 
a de Mena, a *‘ Gongorist” before his time, may be 
airly assumed not to have produced so realistic a piece 
of writing as is the ‘‘ Celestina.” 

There still remain Cota, and Rojas the author of a 
fine poem in which occur the following curious lines :— 
; ** Yo encontré las argentadas, 

yo las mudas y cerillas, 
lucidoras, y unturillas, 

y las aguas destiladas : 
yo el sumo del estoraque 
y el licor de las rasuras 
y tambien como se saque 
la pequilla, que no taque 
las lindas acataduras.” 

The stanza might have been taken whole from several 
of the speeches delivered by Celestina, and at least the 
great resemblance in thought and diction constitutes a 
curious coincidence, if nothing more. On the other 
hand Rojas certainly did write verses, for he has left us 
a pentacrostic from which we learn his name, and that he 
was a lawyer and a native of Montalvan in the province 
of Toledo. 

His own account is that he added the twenty acts of 
the twenty-one which now complete the Tragi-Comedy 
of the ‘‘ Celestina” during the course of a holiday of 
fifteen days. If this is so, it is at least remarkable that 
this provincial lawyer disappeared (with the modesty of 
his profession) without engrossing anything except 
these twenty acts and a bad pentacrostic. No one will 
seek to rob him of his pentacrostic, and I incline to think 
with Don Buenaventura Carlos Aribau, who in the pro- 
logue to the third volume of the ‘‘ Biblioteca de Autores 
Espafioles” remarks, that both the pentacrostic and 
the letter of the author to his friend are so 
inferior to the book that he considers that the author 
of the ‘‘ Celestina” under no circumstances whatever 
could have composed a pentacrostic, and therefore that 
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the credit of the entire work must be ascribed to Cota, 
Be all this as it may, the ‘‘Celestina” ranks with 
Boccaccio’s ‘‘ Tales,” with the ‘‘Golden Ass,” the 
‘* Satyricon,” ‘*The Canterbury Tales,” and with 
‘ Lazarillo de Tormes ” ; and its author is worthy to sit 
down at the table with the author of ‘‘ Amour,” ‘ Clair 
de Lune,” and ‘‘ Boule de Suif.” Like or unlike most 
writers of his parts, for here again critics are ravening 
at one another, the author of the ‘‘ Celestina” had no 
prototype in Spain, if we except that strange erratic 
genius Juan Ruiz, Archpriest of Hita (a little place close 
to the city of Guadalajara), who wrote the ‘‘ Libro de 
Cantares,” sketched out and wept for ‘‘the ancient 
lady, Trota Conventos,” and informed us that it is 
impossible to play an Arab tune upon the violin ;* 
passing his time alternately imprisoned in the episcopal 
dungeons at Toledo and in the arms of Moorish “ jug- 
laresas” and Jewish ‘‘ danzaderas,” both of which types 
he seems to have studied pretty closely for a servant of 
the Lord. However, let the author of the ‘‘ Celestina” 
have got his inspiration from where he may, he certainly 
produced a book which for delightful style, keen insight 
into human nature, knowledge of what is called the 
world, the whole seen through a sort of mist of pity, 
flecked with contempt, seeing full well that effort 
is but vanity, and knowing, although he saw the in- 
effectualness of striving, that not to strive is base; 
humorous as a Castilian always is, yet not descending 
to sententiousness, that pitfall ever open in the path 
which humourists pursue. 

No moralist, he sets down what he saw, aware 
that all men also see just as he saw, but lack the power 
to paint. One reads him, as one reads all works of 
genius, thinking we are the first to find him out; in 
the same manner that one checks one’s horse, then sits 
half sidewise looking out across the Pampas at the 
Romero Grande, Urre Lauquen or the Gualichu tree, 
and thinks that no one ever passed before over the 
ocean of illimitable grass. Pampa and Work of Genius 
alike showing no trace of any human foot. 

The full title in the facsimile edition of Barcelona 
runs :— 

‘“‘The Celestina, Tragi-Comedy of Calisto and 
Melibea, in which is contained, as well as its sweet and 
agreeable style, many philosophical sentences (axioms), 
warnings very useful to young men, showing them the 
tricks which dwell in servants and in alcahuetas.” Thus 
the title sets forth what is inside the book far more suc- 
cinctly and ten times more appositely than is the custom 
of your modern preface. 

The Tragi-Comedy hints at the author’s view of life, 
the axioms (or sentences) abound throughout the book, 
the warnings to young men showing them the tricks, 
&c., are not less explicit, nor are the ‘‘sentences” a 
whit the less sententious because placed in the mouth 
of one called by the Spaniards ‘‘ alcahueta,” the which 
I will translate by ‘‘ Ancient Lady,” so as not to make 
afraid the gentlemen, or give cause of offence to the 
weaker sisters, of whatever sex. In this connexion has 
not the Rabbi Sim Tob, of Carrion, himself a moralist, 
well said :— 

** Non vale el Azor menos 
Por nacer en vil nio 
Nin los exiemplos buenos 
Por los decir Judio.” 

The first scene opens in a fair garden into which 
Calisto enters following a falcon which had strayed: 
there he sees Melibea and begins to talk to her at once. 
‘*In this, Melibea, I see the greatness of the Lord.” 
‘*In what, Calisto?” ‘‘In that He gave power to nature 
to endow thee with such perfect beauty, and gave to 
me unworthy, so much grace as to obtain a sight of 
thee, and in such a convenient place that I can show 
thee all my secret pain.” Not such a bad beginning for 
a gentleman out looking for his hawk. His squire 
Sempronio, a quick-witted coward, well used to idle 
gentlemen and all their whims, soon sees the way the 
land lies, and proposes that through the intervention of 
a person whom he knows called Celestina, his master 
shall get speech of his beloved in her own house. He 
goes to fetch her, finds her in the house of one Elicia, 
‘*a lady of the town,” talking to Crito, who appears but 
once, and that under the style of ‘‘ Putafiero,” which I 
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leave in Spanish, not having got a modern word with 
which I can endow his estate. But whilst Sempronio 
is chaffering with Celestina, the other servant of Calisto, 
called Parmenio, an honest but slow-witted knave, hears 
of his errand. Being an honest man he tells his master 
that Celestina brought him up ; tells him of all her ways, 
her tricks, her turnings, and that the very dogs call out 
upon her ‘‘ Puta vieja” as she passes. 

The description which he gives contains a passage 
singularly like that which I have quoted in the poem 
by Cota. In it, describing Celestina’s house, Parmenio 
says: ‘*¥Y en su casa hacia perfumes, falseaba 
estoraques, menjui, animes, ambar, algalia, polvillos, 
almizques, mosquetes. Tenia una camara llena de 
alambiques, de redomillas, de barrilejos de barro ; 
de vidrio, de alambre, e de estafio, hechos de mil 
faciones.” 

In fact, a list of all the devilments an ‘ ancient lady” 
of the sort and time would have had in her house, as 
long and as complete as if Walt Whitman had had the 
penning of it. Naturally Calisto is displeased by good 
advice, he being himself, no doubt, endowed with 
brains and with free will, and holding that servants 
ought to serve and not to preach; in fact, a well-born, 
rich, high-spirited young man, thinking the world his 
oyster, and resolved to open it atonce. Then Celestina 
comes and from that moment the interest of the book 
centres upon her, and she unlocks the treasures of her 
store of proverbs, apothegms, saws, ancient and 
modern instances, tags of philosophy, legendary lore, 
smattering of alchemy, cosmetics, palmistry, knowledge 
of mankind, tricks, wiles, impostures, and the whole 
secrets of her trade ; but in such fashion, with so much 
grace, such curious learning, such mother-wit, such 
cynicism, and yet such kindliness that it is difficult not 
to admire, nay, almost love her as she goes on unfold- 
ing villainies, planning new schemes, ensnaring Calisto 
and Melibea, seducing both the servants, and using 
the sub-characters (two easy-going ladies, Elicia 
and Areusa) as pawns to move about in the long game 
she plays against mankind. Her proverbs are as good 
as those of Sancho, but if possible more ‘‘ pawky,” for 
no English word conveys their character. 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


A LITERARY MARE’S-NEST. 


“The Poetical Works of James Thomson.” A New 
Edition, with Memoir and Critical Appendices, by 
the Rev. D. C. Tovey. 2 vols. London: Bell. 
1897. 

** TACOB THOMSON, ein vergessener Dichter des 

achtzehnten Jahrhunderts ”—a forgotten poet of 
the eighteenth century—such is the title of a recent 

monograph on the author of ‘‘ The Seasons ” by Dr. G. 

Schmeding. Dr. G. Schmeding is, however, so obliging 

as to pronounce that in his opinion this ought not to 

be Thomson’s fate; that there remains in his work, 
especially in ‘‘ The Seasons,” merit enough to entitle 
him to be “‘ enrolled among poets ” and to find apprecia- 
tion at all events in schools and reading societies. Dr. 

Schmeding may rest assured that Thomson’s fame is 

quite safe. It has no doubt suffered, as that of all the 

poets of the eighteenth century has suffered, by the 
great revolution which has in the course of the last 
ninety years passed over literary tastes and fashions. 

But during the present century there have been no less 

than twenty editions of his poems, to say nothing of 

separate editions of ‘‘ The Seasons”; while his works, 
or portions of them, have been translated into German, 

Italian, modern Greek and Russian. Only two years 

ago M. Léon Morel, in his ‘‘ J. Thomson, sa vie et ses 

ceuvres,” published an elaborate and admirable mono- 
graph on this ‘‘ forgotten poet.” And now Mr. Tovey, 
who, we are glad to see, has just been appointed Clarke 

Lecturer at Cambridge, has given us a new biography of 

him and a new edition of his works, making, if I am 

not mistaken, the thirty second memoir of him and the 
twenty-first edition of his works which have appeared 
since the beginning of the century: this is pretty well 
for a forgotten poet ! 

Mr. Tovey’s name is a sufficient guarantee for accu- 
rate and scholarly work But it might naturally be 
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asked what is there to justify another edition of this 
poet when so many editions are already in the field and 
so easily accessible? The special features of Mr. 
Tovey’s edition are as important as they are interesting. 
In the first place, he has given us a much fuller bio- 
graphy than has hitherto appeared in English; in the 
second place, he has thrown much interesting light on 
the political bearing of Thomson’s dramas; and, in the 
third place, he has given what no other editor of Thomson 
has given, a full collation of Thomson’s own MS. correc- 
tions preserved in Mitford’s copy now deposited in the 
British Museum. The critical notes have cost him, he 
Says, and one can quite believe it, much time and labour, 
and in his preface he half apologizes for what may 
seem ‘‘a ridiculous travesty of more important labours.” 
There was no necessity for such an apology : he observes 
justly that he has ‘‘ not spent more pains on Thomson’s 
text than so many of our scholars bestow upon some 
Greek and Latin poets whose intrinsic merit is no 
greater than Thomson’s.” To serious readers these 
critical notes will constitute the most valuable part of 
Mr. Tovey’s labours ; they are in truth the speciality of 
this particular edition, and will make it indispensable to 
all students of this most interesting poet. And now 
Mr. Tovey will, I trust, forgive me if, with due 
deference, I point out what seem to me to be defects 
in his admirable work. The first thing that might 
have been expected from so learned and careful an 
editor of Thomson was an adequate discussion of the 
great problem of the authorship of ‘‘ Rule Britannia,” 
and the second an exposure of one of the most extra- 
ordinary mare’s-nests to be found in English literature. 
But nothing can be more perfunctory and inadequate 
than the two notes in which the first question is hurried 
over with references to ‘‘ Notes and Queries.” It was 
fully discussed in these columns not long ago, and 
though Mr. Tovey may not have agreed with the con- 
clusion arrived at in that discussion, such evidence as 
was there adduced was the sort of evidence which 
deserved to be considered, being, indeed, the only 
evidence on which the question can be argued now. 
Mr. Tovey contributes absolutely nothing to the eluci- 
dation of this problem, and leaves the question exactly 
where Messrs. Chappell and Marshall left it some years 
ago. 
ait Mr. Tovey had been an ordinary editor, it would 
not be surprising that he should have accepted with- 
out suspicion what preceding editors have similarly 
accepted—that is, the mare’s-nest to which I have just 
referred, and the mare’s-nest is the assumption that 
Pope assisted Thomson in the composition of ‘‘ The 
Seasons.” Since Robert Bell’s edition this has come 
to be received as an established fact, but I propose to 
show that it rests on an hypothesis demonstrably base- 
less. The question is an interesting one, and deserves 
investigation. There is in the British Museum an inter- 
leaved copy of the first volume of the London edition 
of Thomson’s works dated 1738, and the part of the 
volume which contains ‘‘ The Seasons” is full of manu- 
script deletions, corrections and additions. These are 
in two handwritings, the one being unmistakably the 
handwriting of Thomson, the other beyond all question 
the handwriting of some one else. Almost all these 
corrections were inserted in the edition prepared for 
the press in 1744, and now consequently form part of 
the present text. The corrections in the hand which 
is not the hand of Thomson are in many cases of extra- 
ordinary merit, showing a fineness of ear and solioney 
of touch quite above the reach of Thomson himself. 
We have not space to give more than two or three 
samples. Thomson had written in ‘‘Autumn,” 290 
seqq :— 
a With harvest shining all these fields are thine, 
And if my rustics may presume so far, 
Their master too, who then indeed were blest 
To make the daughter of Acasto so.” ’ 
The unknown corrector substitutes the present reading:—. 
‘* The fields, the master, all, my fair, are thine ; 
If to the various blessings which thy house 
Has on me lavished thou wilt add that bliss, 
That dearest bliss, the power of blessing thee!” 
The other is famous. Thomson had written :— 
‘* Thoughtless of beauty, she was beauty’s self, 
Recluse among the woods : if City-dames : 
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Will deign their faith. And thus she went com- 
pell’d 
By strong necessity, with as serene 
And pleased a look, as patience can put on, 
To glean Palemon'’s fields.” 
For these vapid and dissonant verses is substituted by 
the corrector, who very properly retains the first verse, 
what is now the text :— 
** Recluse amid the close embow’ring woods, 
As in the hollow breast of Apennine, 
Beneath the shelter of encircling hills 
A myrtle rises, far from human eyes, 
And breathes its balmy fragrance o’er the wild. 
So flourished blooming and unseen by all 
The sweet Lavinia,” &c. 
The transformation of a single line is often most felici- 
tous : thus in ‘‘ Winter” the flat line 
‘* Through the lone night that bids the waves arise” 
is altered into 
** Through the black night that sits immense around.” 
Indeed, throughout ‘‘The Seasons” Thomson’s in- 
debtedness to his corrector is incalculable ; many of the 
most felicitous touches are due to him. Now, who was 
this corrector? Let Mr. Tovey answer. ‘It has long 
been accepted as a fact among scholars that Pope 
assisted Thomson in the composition of ‘ The Seasons.’ 
Our original authority is, I suppose, Warton.” The 
truth is that our original authority for this statement is 
neither Warton nor any other writer of the eighteenth 
century, but simply the conjecture of Mitford—in other 
words, Mitford’s mere assumption that the hand- 
writing of the corrector is the handwriting of Pope; 
and if [ am not mistaken—for Mitford may have given 
earlier currency to it in some other place—it appeared 
for the first time in Mitford’s edition of Gray, published in 
1814. In his copy of the volume containing the MS. 
notes he bolsters up his statement by two assertions and 
references ‘‘ That Pope saw some pieces of Thomson’s 
in MSS. is clear from a letter in Bowles’s Supplement, 
p- 194” (an obvious misprint for 294). But on turning 
to the reference all that we find is—it is in a letter 
dated February 173}—‘‘ I have yet seen but three acts 
of Mr. Thomson’s, but I am told and believe by 
what I have seen that it excels in the pathetic” ; 
the reference is plainly to Thomson’s tragedy, 
** Edward and Eleanora.” Again, Mitford writes: 
**On Thomson’s submitting his poems to Pope” 
(see Warton’s edition, Vol. VIII., p. 340), and 
again we get no proof. All that Pope says is, ‘‘I am 
= taken up ”—he is writing to Aaron Hill under date 
ovember 1732—“‘ by Mr. Thomson in the perusal of a 
new poem he has brought me.” So far from the tradi- 
tion having any countenance from Warton, it is as 
certain as anything can be that Warton knew nothing 
about it. In his Essay on Pope he gives an elaborate 
account of ‘‘ The Seasons,” and he has more than once 
referred to Pope and Thomson together ; but he says 
not a word about Pope having corrected Thomson’s 
poetry either here or in his edition of Pope. If Pope 
assisted Thomson to the extent indicated in these cor- 
rections, such an incident, considering the fame of 
** The Seasons” and the fame of Pope, must have been 
known to some at least of the innumerable editors, 
biographers, and anecdotists between 1742 and 1814. 
It could hardly have escaped being recorded by 
Murdock, Mallet or Warburton, by Savage or Spence, 
by Theophilus Cibber or Johnson. It is incredible that 
such an interesting secret would have been kept either 
by Thomson himself or by Pope. Again, whoever the 
corrector was he had a fine ear for blank verse, and 
must indeed have been a master of it. There is no 
“seed that Pope ever wrote in blank verse; indeed we 
ave the express testimony of Lady Wortley Montagu 
that he never attempted it, and his Shakspeare con- 
clusively proves that he had anything but a nice ear for 
its rhythm. With all this collateral evidence against the 
probability of the corrector being Pope, we come to the 
evidence which should settle the question, the evidence 
of handwriting. There is no lack of material for 
forming an opinion on this point. Pope’s autograph 
MSS. are abundant, illustrating his hand at every 
riod in his life. It is amazing to find Mitford assert- 
ing that his friends Ellis and Combe at the British 
Museum had no doubt about the hand of the corrector 
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being the hand of Pope. Mr. Tovey candidly admit 
that ‘‘if the best authorities at the Museum many 
years ago were positive that the handwriting was 
Pope’s, their successors at the present time are equally 
positive that it is not.” Such is the very decided 
opinion of Mr. Warner; such, also, as Mr. Tovey 
acknowledges, is the opinion of Professor Courthope, 
and such, I venture to think, will be the opinion of 
every one who will take the trouble to compare the 
hands. Mr. Tovey himself is plainly very uneasy, and 
indeed goes so far as to say that ‘it has all along been 
perplexing to me how the opinion that this was Pope’s 
handwriting could ever have been confidently” (the 
italics are his) ‘‘ entertained.” 

What has long therefore been represented and cir- 
culated as an undisputed fact—namely, that Pope 
assisted Thomson in the revision of ‘‘ The Seasons ”— 
rests not, as all Thomson’s modern editors have sup- 
posed, on the traditions of the eighteenth century, and 
on the testimony of authenticated handwriting, but on 
a mere assumption of Mitford. That the volume in 
question really belonged to Thomson, and that the 
corrections are originals, hardly admits of doubt, 
though Mitford gives neither the pedigree nor the 
history of this most interesting literary relic. It is of 
course possible that the corrections are Thomson’s own, 
and that the differences in the handwriting are attri- 
butable to the fact that in some cases he was his 
own scribe, in others he employed an amanuensis ; but 
the intrinsic unlikeness of the corrections made in the 
strange hand to his characteristic style renders this 
improbable. In any case there is nothing to warrant 
the assumption that the corrector was Pope. 

J. Cuurton COLLINs. 


SACRED VERSE. 


‘* The Poets and the Poetry of the Century.” Vol. X. 
Sacred, Moral, and Religious Verse. Edited by 
Alfred H. Miles. London: Hutchinson. 


1* this volume Mr. Miles brings his useful and com- 

pendious anthology of the verse of the century to a 
close. In no previous instalment of his work has there 
been so little excellent poetry to be found as in this, 
but for that we are prepared. Long ago, from his 
lecture-desk in Oxford, Matthew Arnold held up two 
little books, and asked why there was scarcely anything 
which was not poetry in ‘‘ The Golden Treasury,” and 
hardly anything which was in ‘‘ The Book of Praise.’’ 
He received no answer, and can scarcely be said to 
have given one. It remains a mystery why the sublime 
ardours of the soul, its experiences, its travail, its 
ecstasy, do not lend themselves to English song. They 
might be supposed to be of all themes the most poetical, 
but as a matter of fact, out of the thousands of hymns 
and canticles which they have inspired, scarcely a dozen 
are of true poetic excellence. Nor is it the professional 
poets, who were earnest Christians, who have succeeded 
best. Cowper’s hymns are not so good as Newton’s, 
and vastly inferior to some of Toplady’s. 

Mr. Miles leads off with James Montgomery, and 
nowhere could the problem be more curiously stated. 
More than one hundred of his hymns are said to be still 
in use in churches and chapels, and Montgomery’s 
fame, which was once widely supported by his secular 
poems, now rests entirely on his religious works. 
Nobody thinks of reading ‘‘ The Pelican Island” or 
even ‘‘ The World before the Flood,” but there is not a 
Sunday-school teacher in England who is not familiar 
with ‘‘ Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire” or does not 
glow at the sound of ‘‘ For ever with the Lord!” The 
last-mentioned, no doubt, is the highest effort of the 
prolific muse of James Montgomery, the point at which 
he comes nearest to the medizval elevation. Who does 
not know it? Who, that has enjoyed an evangelical 
training, does not instinctively thrill to it ? 

*« © For ever with the Lord!’ 

Amen ; so let it be; 

Life from the dead is in that word, 
’Tis immortality. 
Here in the body pent, 
Absent from Him I roam; 

Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home.” 
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To touch this with criticism is like rudely shaking the 
Ark. It can only be done by sacrificing the dearest 
memories of childhood. But that incongruity of illus- 
tration which seems to be peculiarly the bane of English 
religious verse is rampant here. When Sarah Flower 
Adams, another popular hymnist of the beginning of 
the century, describing the progress of the soul to God, 
said :— 
*¢ Then with my waking thoughts 
Bright with Thy praise, 
Out of my stony griefs, 
Beth-El I’ll raise ; 
So by my woes to be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee!” 
she managed to preserve (and this is one of the best 
hymns in the language) the mystical unity of attitude. 
But within eight lines Montgomery confuses the physical 
with the metaphysical, and is at once waiting in a tomb 
and wandering in a tent. 

It is probably the fear of confusing or misinterpreting 
the rich and familiar stores of Biblical imagery which 
keeps the British hymnist so timid and so bewildered. 
He would not dare to use his wings, if he had any, but, 
with the help of a tag of Scripture here and a common- 
place of the chapels there, he flutters painfully from 
bush to bush, and calls his pitiful movement a lyrical 
flight. Charles Wesley had a stronger grip of lan- 
guage than any of the nineteenth-century hymnists who 
fill Mr. Miles’s anthology, and even he is apt to grow 
painfully contorted in his miscellaneous use of imagery. 

Sometimes it is positively impossible for a reader of 
taste, whose youth was trained in Anglican society 
among the tuneful and the pious, to say whether a cer- 
tain piece of religious verse has or has not literary 
merit. It is profanation to analyse Charlotte Elliott’s 
‘*Just as I am—without one plea,” which has for more 
than sixty years formed part of the education of every 
Protestant child in Great Britain. Is ‘‘ By Nebo’s lonely 
mountain” good poetry? It is not; but who amongst 
us would be bold enough to say so to the aged lady at 
whose knee we used to repeat it? Would it be a 
thankful task, in some shrubberied rectory-garden deep 
in the country, to dissect ‘‘ The Christian Year ” stanza 
by wooden and empty stanza? It would be horrible to 
do so, and fancy shudders at the useless pain such a 
false exercise of critical ingenuity would cause. It is 
better to confess, once for all, that the pleasure given 
by religious verse is mainly a matter of association, and 
is due to the almost accidental skill with which the 
sacred poet has contrived to put side by side Christian 
reminiscences and allusions which cheer the humble 
listener. Analyse the charm, and in forty-nine cases 
out of fifty the whole thing turns to dust and straw. 

What, then, in this bulky collection, made for 
poetical and not pious purposes, is truly inspired? We 
believe that all that is fairly felicitous, as literature, 
could be crowded into a single sheet. Not enough 
known is ‘‘ The Sundial of Armoy,” a curious gnomic 
work in lyrics, published the year before his death 
(1847) by Richard Mant, the aged Bishop of Down, 
Dromore and Connor; Mr. Miles deserves our thanks 
by recalling it to us. To Reginald Heber we think 
that the editor scarcely does justice. He was a poet 
of the third class, perhaps, but certainly a poet. 
‘* Brightest and best of the sons of the morning” and 
‘** Holy, holy, holy,” compare very favourably with most 
of the minor secular verse of the age of Moore and 
Byron ; it isa pity that the really noble prosody of the 
second of these lyrics should flag so painfully in the 
third stanza. Wecross the desert wastes of Bernard 
Barton and Henry Kirke White to reach Milman, 
whose ‘‘Bound upon the accurstd tree” has an 
element of grandeur, repeated in other of his rhetorical 
sacred pieces. In Keble, with much to respect, there 
seems to us almost nothing to excite enthusiasm. 
Newman, of course, presents us with some exquisite 
verses. Horatius Bonar has been greatly praised ; but 
what are we to say of a man who was satisfied with 
the rhymes and the measure of 

‘* When the man of toil and care 
In the city crowd, 
When the shepherd on the moor 
Names the name of God,” 
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save that his piety excused his technical shortcomings ? 
Faber and Lynch were meritorious writers who each 
addressed a ‘“‘little clan,” but they will scarcely bear 
the temporal standard. We read John Mason Neale, 
whose translations have extreme talent, and his lengthy 
selection from Bernard of Cluny an interest rare indeed 
in modern religious verse. In Miss Waring we meet 
with a talent, untrained, indeed, but as it seems to us 
far above the common range of this kind of verse. It 
is not, surely, familiarity alone which makes us regard 
the wish for 
‘* A heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathize,” 

as expressed in a singularly beautiful lyric. After this— 
and Miss Waring belongs to the age of Browning and 
Tennyson—we find little to commend till we reach those 
great religious writers, Christina Rossetti and Coventry 
Patmore, who, having been fully treated in earlier 
volumes, receive small shrift here from Mr. Miles. 
The later hymn-writers offer us the most painful and 
formal mediocrity, but the collection closes in a better 
key, with some of the quaint carols of Mr. Selwyn 
Image. But, indeed, the main part of these seven 
hundred pages is very dull reading. 

As this is the last of his ten volumes, Mr. Miles dedi- 
cates an appendix to writers, not by any means religious, 
whom he had accidentally omitted in the course of his 
previous investigations. There are more than eighty 
of these who find a scanty salvation at last, and among 
them are Bowles, Charles Wolfe and John Hamilton 
Reynolds, who deserve a better fate. A final index 
shows that Mr. Miles, fishing with a very closely woven 
net, has brought to land, first and last, not fewer than 
four hundred and fifty bards. He has shown so enthusi- 
astic a care in research, that we have been tempted to 
see who he can possibly have omitted, and we have 
found a few names, none of them quite contemptible, 
who might with advantage be added to a future edition. 
We give the results of our investigation, not with any 
idea of pressing these writers upon him as persons of 
genius, but as quite as good as many to whom he has 
generously opened his pages. 

That Mrs. Tighe has evaded Mr. Miles’s attention 
surprises us. Her once-celebrated ‘‘ Psyche” is im- 
portant, if only for the influence which it unquestionably 
exercised on the juvenile taste of Keats. The strange 
ballads of M. G. Lewis pleased both Scott and Byron, 
and we can still read with pleasure, though no longer 
with terror, ‘‘ Alonzo the Brave and the Fair Imogine.” 
The omission of Henry Luttrell from so large a collec- 
tion is quite unaccountable; ‘‘ Advice to Julia” is a 
delightful specimen of sustained Georgian persiflage. 
How had Mr. Miles, so tender to poetasters, the heart 
to exclude L. E. L., the ‘‘improvisatrice,” from his 
crowded gallery? Thomas Pringle should have been 
here, if only on the score of his sincere and original 
African reverie, ‘‘ Afar in the desert I love to ride,” 
which Coleridge warmly admired. T. K. Hervey is not 
included, though seventy years have not entirely taken 
the melody and pathos out of ‘‘The Convict Ship.” 
Among the Spasmodists, that very curious writer, 
Stanyan Bigg, deserved a place ; and finally the Young 
England movement, with all its patriotic and aristocratic 
singers, seems to have escaped the editor’s attention. 
The Duke of Rutland is, or was some sixty years ago, 
far from being the worst of rhymers. 

In closing, we beg to congratulate Mr. Miles on 
having at last completed an enterprise at which it was 
easy to smile, and in which much occurs that is not 
of durable interest, but which breadth of sympathy and 
industry of research have made of sterling value as a 
work of reference. 


OUR MONSTROUS CRIMINAL SYSTEM. 


‘©A Plea for a Court of Criminal Appeal.” By ‘‘ Lex.” 
London: William Reeve. (Publication of the 
Humanitarian League.) 1897. 


RONGFUL convictions, excessive sentences and 
a brutalizing penal system are three crying 

evils, and the Humanitarian League in endeavourin, 
(through its ‘‘ Criminal Law and Prisons Department” 
to create a public conscience on the question has set 
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itself an object with which we are in full sympathy. 
The curious point to note at the outset is that the 
difficulty of directing serious attention to the evils that 
exist arises largely from the well-meaning and, no 
doubt, on the whole successful, attempts at Criminal 
Law reform during the present century, the net result 
of the reforms being that orthodox Christian sentiment 
on the subject has quite altered. We pray on Sundays 
for ‘‘ pity upon all prisoners,” without troubling to 
think that what is now repeated as a meaningless 
formula was as real to the churchgoer of past centuries 
as any other petition in the Litany. There was then 
no ‘‘ prison system,” no scale of dietary, no prison 
library. The law cast its net very wide, and once 
within its meshes the offender’s career was rapid. The 
gallows, the plague, the hulks, the plantations, all 
claimed their share, and room was quickly made for 
fresh batches of victims. But although the prisoner 
was hunted and caged like a wild beast—or rather, 
perhaps, because of these things—he was a standing 
object of pity and commiseration to humane people, 
and occasions of public rejoicing—comings of age, 
coronations, jubilees and the like—were marked by 
wholesale acts of pardon and release. Nowadays all 
that is altered: we have a reformed criminal law 
and a reformed penal system ; the prisoner is ruled and 
regulated and educated and all about him is scrubbed 
and polished and whitewashed in accordance with the 
dictates of the most modern sanitary science. And so 
it comes that being, by common belief, fairly tried by 
God and his country and subjected only to elevating and 
improving influences while under restraint, the prisoner 
has ceased to be an object of special pity or interces- 
sion. He has received justice, liberally tempered with 
mercy, and that is the end of it. 

But this, like other popular beliefs, is beginning 
to meet with doubters, and some of those most 
familiar with our courts and prisons roundly declare 
that justice does not rule in the one nor humanity in the 
other. We observe, for example, that the names of three 
judges and several barristers are on the list of the 
General Committee under whose auspices this pamphlet 
is issued, and, without committing ourselves to agree- 
ment in detail, we may say that it seems abundantly 
proved that a strong case has been miade out for reform 
both in the method of investigating crime and in that 
of dealing with the criminal when convicted. Our 
system of trial is inefficient and roundabout, our rules 
of evidence seem expressly designed to rule out the 
first and best account of the facts. When something 
suspicious has happened in the household or in the 
neighbourhood of a sensible man, he sends for the 
persons immediately concerned—those first suspected— 
and questions them as to the facts. But the law says 
that in the case of public crimes this must not be done ; 
the parties inculpated must on no account say anything ; 
and when the trial comes on the prisoner and his wife 
are expressly forbidden to speak. Many successive 
judges and successive Houses of Commons have ridiculed 
and denounced this absurdity, but still it persists, the 
amazing and insincere excuse proffered being that it is 
favourable to the prisoner. A criminal trial under such 
a system is even more of a lottery than a civil trial ; the 
former involves a man’s life or liberty, the latter may 
involve ten shillings, and yet the law says that where 
life or liberty is at stake there shall be no appeal ; 
whereas in the matter of ten shillings court after court 
may be invited to decide, in order that there shall 
not be even the suspicion of injustice or mistake. And 
yet criminal cases are constantly disposed of at Sessions 
and Assizes in the most hasty and perfunctory manner, 
the undefended prisoner scarcely realizing the nature of 
the charge or the bearing of the evidence. How cana 
prisoner, semi-illiterate and with no writing materials 
or aids to memory, be expected to keep in clear order in 
his mind the evidence of half a dozen witnesses so as 
to deal with them all when, dazed and bewildered, he is 
told at the last that he may address the jury? In the 
case of a very large number of undefended prisoners it 
is not too much to say that they are daily being sent to 
long terms of imprisonment or penal servitude on what 
is little more than the report of a police constable. 

The question of excessive sentences is one to which 
we have had very frequently to refer of late, some 
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judges apparently delighting in the savage brutality of 
he penalties they inflict. The most shocking part of it 
is that the sentences are passed, not on any fixed system, 
but according to the prejudices or fancies of the indivi- 
dual judge—one gives penal servitude where another 
would be content with a few weeks’ imprisonment, or, as 
in one notorious recent case, with a birching. Asa rule, 
however, we may assume that those who attain to the 
dignity of long sentences have already become habitual 
offenders, and it may be argued that in this case it does 
not much matter. Where by far the worst mischief is 
done is in the case of short sentences of from six weeks to 
six months on young offenders. Quite recently we noticed 
an instance of street-rowdyism thus dealt with, counsel 
having the fatuity to remark that he thought the experi- 
ence of the prisoners in gaol would be a lesson to them 
for life. If he knew anything of the results of prison 
life, he would have known that on the contrary it was 
pretty certain to start them on the career of habitual 
offenders ; for if one thing is more certain than another, 
it is that, while better lighting, better watching and 
other things have much reduced the number of offences 
committed against property, our prison system has 
become a manufactory of habitual criminals. But an 
adequate discussion of all these points would lead us 
very far afield. The immediate reforms to be aimed at 
are, first, the rationalizing of our system of trial, second, 
the providing in all cases of a right of appeal on ques- 
tions of law and in certain cases on questions of fact, 
and third, the regularization of sentences by taking the 
power of sentence out of the hands of the judge who 
has tried the prisoner. There should be a Board of 
Sentences to whom all convictions would be reported, 
with whatever remarks thereon might seem good 
to the judge. Such a body would be free from the 
temper which occasionally disgraces our judges, its 
procedure would be uniform, and as it would be 
formally placed in possession of all the facts, it would 
be in a position to revise sentences from time to time 
or to remit them altogether. We may have to wait 
some time to see all, or any, of these reforms carried 
into law ; but one thing is certain, and that is, that it is 
impossible for public opinion to sleep again until our 
system has been rendered more rational and more 
humane. 


WITH THE TURKISH ARMY. 


‘*With the Turkish Army in Thessaly.” By Clive 
Bigham. London: Macmillan. 1897. 


R. CLIVE BIGHAM was correspondent for the 
‘Times ” with Edhem Pasha during the war, and 

his book is the only clear and connected account of 
the Turkish operations which has yet been issued. It 
does not profess to be more than a rough sketch, but it 
is admirably done, and as Mr. Bigham was with the 
Turkish army in Thessaly from before the first incursion 
of the bands of the Ethnike Etairia until after the con- 
clusion of the armistice, and was present at every 
important engagement from Milona to Domoko, the 
picture he gives of the war as seen from the Turkish 
side is practically complete. Moreover, his military 
knowledge enables him to make his account of its 
various operations both accurate and intelligible. The 
impression he leaves upon us is much the same as that 
given by the telegraphic accounts in the newspapers 
during the progress of the war. Mr. Bigham admits the 
difficulty of avoiding some sympathy with the troops a 
correspondent accompanies, but he easily convinces us 
of his sincerity and his desire to be unprejudiced. The 
Turk is often a fanatic, but he is a first-class fighting 
man, and he has many virtues. In several places Mr. 
Bigham comments upon the remarkable steadiness of 
the Turkish soldier under fire. The Turk appears to 
have absolutely no fear of death, and it is this quality 
which told in the last campaign, as it has told in 
every previous war in which Turkey has been en- 
gaged. After the first battle at Milona, Mr. Bigham 
and the other correspondents with him had no doubt as 
to the result of the war. ‘‘The absolute imperturba- 
bility of the men, their unhesitating and unwavering 
advance in the teeth of the most murderous fire, and 
the casual way in which individuals halted for the most 
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ordinary purposes under a hail of shrapnel, convinced 
us that the result of the war was a foregone conclusion.” 
This admirable raw material is being rapidly brought 
to a high state of efficiency by the German methods 
which are being introduced into the Turkish army, 
though the shooting and fire discipline is still poor, 
“not because the men do not obey, but because the 
officers do not command.” The Greek fire was more 
destructive as a rule than that of the Turks throughout 
the campaign, but there was a tremendous waste of 
ammunition on both sides. During the first week it 
was estimated that three million cartridges were fired 
by the Ottoman army, and probably nearly as many by 
the Greeks, yet the killed on both sides were only a few 
hundreds. Of the Turkish officers, Mr. Bigham also 
gives a very favourable account. Edhem Pasha he 
describes as the finest specimen of a Turkish gentleman 
he has ever met and as a soldier of great ability, ex- 
tremely careful and methodical by nature, and inclined 
to strategy that is sure and tactics that are slow. 
In any consideration of his conduct of the campaign, 
however, it has to be taken into account that he had at 
no time a free hand, and that at one time ‘‘ nearly every 
movement of troops had to be explained to and autho- 
rized from the Palace before it was allowed to take 
place. In fact, Edhem had to avoid gaining a very 
great victory and the consequent renown he would get 
throughout the Empire as much as he had to avoid the 
least reverse to his arms or the least loss of men or 
material.” 

The story of the successive retreats of the Greeks 
from position after position, which is the real story of 
the campaign, is well told by Mr. Bigham, and it is 
clear from his story that the Greeks got off very cheaply, 
thanks to the moderate policy which was imposed upon 
Edhem Pasha by the necessity of avoiding a too brilliant 
victory. If the Turkish General had followed up 
promptly all his advantages, it would have gone much 
harder with the Greek army. But at Milona, at Larissa, 
at Pharsala, at Velestino and at Domoko the Greeks 
were allowed to depart without any pursuit. This is 
Mr. Bigham’s main criticism of the Turkish strategy, 
that they failed to push home their advantage and 
rarely employed the little cavalry they possessed. 
But it may be at least partly explained by Edhem 
Pasha’s enforced cautiousness, and it is possible that 
contemptuous pity for a weak enemy may have had 
something to do with it. The general tactics of the 
Turks Mr. Bigham describes as being to bang away at 
the enemy until they beat him, and in this case at least 
the policy proved successful. Of the Greek operations, 
of course he speaks mainly from what he has heard and 
read, and he only gives just enough regarding them to 
make his account intelligible. The Greek infantry, he 
says, undoubtedly had courage, but only of a particular 
kind—the defensive. When they had to charge they 
lost their nerve. The Euzonoi were the best troops of 
the Greek army, whilst the Italian volunteers gave 
more trouble than they were worth. Finally, one 
observation made by Mr. Bigham is to be noted. 
The whole war, he says, has been very considerably 
utilized by the Germans to push forward their com- 
merce, and they have stepped into the places left vacant 
by the hurried exit of the Greek merchants in Constan- 
tinople and the Levant. A number of the railways are 
already in the hands of German companies, and the 
army will now probably become more German than 
ever. This is not good news for British trade, but it 
perhaps throws a little light on certain obscure features 
of German diplomacy in regard to the war. 


NEW FICTION. 


‘*The Man of Straw.” By Edwin Pugh. London: 
Heinemann. 1897. 


R. PUGH would do well to acquire a considerable 
mistrust of facility. If he had been able to 
restrict himself to a closer dramatic unity, his ‘‘ Man of 
Straw ” would have gained, not only by the mere brute 
matter of omission, but also, one might fancy, in a 
subtler and less direct fashion. For the quality of what 
was left on the less crowded canvas might have struck 
him as improvable. The cheaply cruel John Colder- 
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shaw, his loving narrow mother backed by a kindly 
father, his hanger-on, the Eva girl who thinks him so 
godlike, and the tragedy of the disillusion, these form 
Mr. Pugh’s subject. No other characters should have 
been allowed to pass on to the stage without undergoing 
the keenest scrutiny, and the incidents in which the 
chief persons take part should not have been done more 
lavishly than was necessary in order to play the cha- 
racters off on one another dramatically. It would be 
odd indeed to grudge an author, and a young author, his 
exuberance, and we should be the last to ask Mr. 
Pugh to exchange the guidance of his instinct, though 
it lead him over too wide a field, for the strict canons of 
artistic construction. But instinct is just what we miss 
throughout this long book, and Mr. Pugh’s lengthiness 
is facility rather than exuberance. Exuberance is the 
child of love or, at any rate, interest. Dickens was 
exuberant, so was Balzac, and, in a more intellectual 
fashion, Jean Paul. But, by the side of Mr. Pugh, 
Balzac is an eager youth flushed with illusions, a mere 
child; not that he goes out of his way to write of the 
pretty and the virtuous, but because he is interested in life. 
Mr. Pugh is not interested. The sordid dissipations of 
John Coldershaw do not attract Mr. Pugh as the squalor 
of the Pension Vauguer attracted Balzac. He looks 
upon John Coldershaw with distaste, dislike—a fruitless 
dislike—and yet he writes with ease about him. Verily 
an author who writes easily of what does not attract 
him is in a dangerous way ; it is hard to see how any 
fineness of quality can be expected to creep into his 
work. If,in making a fine thing of John Coldershaw’s 
dissipations, Mr. Pugh had overweighted his drama on 
this side, he would have fallen into a different, anda 
more hopeful, kind of error. But it is just because Mr. 
Pugh has no artistic instinct to guide him, no natural 
feeling for beauty, that we demand of him a stricter 
and more theoretically correct manner of composition. 
One can imagine that a novelist might succeed in spite 
of a keen distaste for his subject; but his success 
would be largely due to the unwillingness of his mind 
to form the sentences, the lagging obstinacy of a right 
hand refusing to move forward. It would then be a 
question of much prayer and fasting, of constant 
flagellation. In the end his work might not compare 
well with the labour of love, of interest, of thrill ; but 
it would have passed through a refiner’s fire, every 
sentence would come out pure gold—every incident 
would be searched and tested by the exacting standard 
of an unattracted imagination. Mr. Pugh has not felt 
the need of any such agonizings; he writes straight 
ahead with the recklessness of a man who can allow 
himself to be guided by the beauty he sees in a world 
which interests him intensely. And since no reluctance 
of mind and hand exerts a refining influence on his 
work, he ought to set up for himself an artificial 
standard, an exacting ideal. He can show no reason 
why the tragedy in the existence of such men 
as John Coldershaw (that they have the power 
of wounding their betters) should be lost in un- 
necessary details of his life. ‘‘ What, for instance,” 
he should therefore have asked himself, ‘is 
my purpose in describing Coldershaw’s night out in 
chapter eight? Plainly to contrast the man’s mean 
and sordid dissipation with the narrow virtue of his 
mother and the ideal conception the young girl Eva 
has of him. There are, then, two very good reasons 
why I should not allow my own somewhat glib dislike 
of music-halls, night clubs, and the gutter generally, to 
appear in my pages. First, because it would give a 
false effect. Nothing’s good or bad but thinking 
makes it so. John Coldershaw is my hero and he 
does not think the music-hall bad, ergo it would be 
false to describe as ‘foul’ a song that appears to him 
funny. ‘Drunken boyhood, sodden manhood, anzmic 
womanhood, foul age, howled and shrieked it from the 
gallery; men in greasy evening dress and debauched 
women hummed it in the stalls; a crowd of mad youths 
rioted through the carpet lanes between the seats.’ 
That is what I see in a music-hall; but then I am a 
moralist, and part of the interest of the novel I am 
writing lies in the fact that Coldershaw is not a moralist. 
‘ Dishonoured hoar-locks trembled and shrivelled hands 
went rolling, rolling in a vertigo of bestial frenzy,’ is. 
out of place in describing Coldershaw's visit to a prize- 
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fight, and though the audience at such places seems to 
me to have lost all claim to respect, I must not brand 
as ‘humans’ what to Coldershaw are just men and 
women. Moreover, if I overdo the gutter, the contrast 
between John Coldershaw and Eva will be too coarse 
and obvious to be effective. I must not hurl Colder- 
shaw’s vileness at the reader’s head in so many words. 
I must do the beastly thing a little tenderly and with 
some restraint, so that the reader may gather for him- 
self the depth of Coldershaw’s debasement, so that he 
may realize it, awake to it as if it were a discovery of 
his own. In the end such restraint will be the more 
effective, the tragedy will be more pitiable, more deeply 
cruel, more hugely cynical than if I torture my vocabu- 
lary to find forcible expressions. For the same sort of 
reason I must not print in italics on p. 53 ‘ /¢ zs thus 
men kiss their mothers!’ and in italics on p. 65 ‘ /¢ zs 
thus men kiss their mistresses!’ It is my business as an 
artist to so write the scenes that the reader will feel the 
contrast for himself, and the exclamatory sentences are 
a confession of weakness.” 

We have spent some time on the subject of Colder- 
shaw’s dissipations, because, although the same lack 
of refinement and quality may be discovered elsewhere, 
it is here that the author appears to be most character- 
istic. Wedo not imagine that he can set much store 
by the kindly costermonger and his wife or the fussy 
lawyer, or Dick and his sister Sue—harmless fifth-hand 
Dickens. Nor can Mr. Pugh feel the keen creator’s 
pride in the hero who turns up towards the end, except 
that he has been so extravagant as to lavish on this one 
man both the heroic qualifications. Horace Kilmorie 
is a painter as well as an African traveller. Lady 
novelists have so far been content with either one or 
the other. Such figures hardly add to the strength of 
a novel which is nothing if not an attempt at strength ; 
but they are the usual weaknesses which a_ well- 
meaning critic would only mention for the sake of 
completeness. Still, if they are themselves harmless, 
the alert and exacting conscience that would mistrust 
and fight shy of them is a thing that Mr. Pugh might 
cultivate for its own sake. And while we are being 
complete, it would be as well, perhaps, to notice that 
one of Mr. Pugh’s characters comes out of the ordeal 
with no small dignity, namely—John Coldershaw’s 
mother. She is something that Mr. Pugh has seen for 
himself, this hard uncultivated woman with her en- 
grossing religion and a love for her son that is hard 
too, at first, and only narrows down to a blind possessive 
weakness when his case is hopeless. The pathos in 
the state of one who would herself unbend to no pathos 
has taken hold of Mr. Pugh; he is, perhaps, a little 
awed: he would be tender if this were the place for 
tenderness (and this is the true restraint); and in her 
oe through his pages she leaves finer traces than 

er fellows, fine enough to remain with a certain per- 
sistence in the reader’s imagination. As a whole, 
**The Man of Straw” leaves two impressions on our 
mind. One is that Mr. Pugh needs, if we may use the 
metaphor, a whipping. And the other is that he surely 
Sage sufficient intelligence to perform that operation 
or himself. 


**In the Tideway.” By Flora Annie Steel. London: 
Constable. 1897. 


While sympathizing with Mrs. Steel on the deli- 
berate injustice which the publication of this volume 
has done her, one is glad to know that she _her- 
self has not adopted the suicidal system practised by 
prominent authors of producing earlier and cruder works 
on the strength of a genuine and well merited success. 
It was thus that Mr. Shorthouse watered down the 
solid achievements of ‘‘ John Inglesant,” and many 
other recent examples are too obvious to need quotation. 
But Mrs. Steel can only be regarded as a victim, and 
one is left to marvel at a leading publishing house un- 
earthing from its oblivion an old story of some twenty- 
five thousand words, and by the aid of wide margins 
and thick leads metamorphosing it into a new six- 
shilling novel. Except for the inevitable comparison 
with ‘‘On the Face of the Waters,” the book would 
have passed muster as an average railway brochure ; 
the dialogue is crisp and the characters are fairly con- 
sistent, but the author’s matured powers would have 
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saved her from the unconvincing tragedy and the thea- 
trical coincidences which mar the climax. 


‘‘A Flame of Fire.” By Mrs. Haweis. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 1897. 


‘This is another addition to the foolish effusions 
with which women writers attack the eternal marriage 
question. The usual hysteria over the inequality of the 
sexes is painfully prominent, but the futility of it all is 
more marked when the injustices complained of have 
become obsolete, and when the wife goes one better in 
imprudence than the marital brute himself. A husband, 
accompanied by the officers of the law, forcing his way 
into another person’s house in order to carry off his 
wife, and before a civil action has been instituted, 
smacks more of feudal times than the fin-de-sitcle. The 
story itself is amateurish in the extreme; the heroine 
has ‘‘ streaky” hair and colossal” lips; the esthetic 
Major Mildmay, who loves this married phenomenon, 
has ‘‘soldierly arms ” and wears a beard. Moreover, 
he suffers from ‘‘intense feeling governed by self- 
control of a high order.” All the troubles arise from 
Agiae’s unfortunate tendency to run away with any of 
her male friends who care to invite her ; but happily the 
results of these indiscretions are purely Platonic. One 
lays down the book with the devout prayer that Mrs. 
Haweis may henceforth restrict herself to the domain of 
decorative art. 


‘*What Cheer?” By W. Clark Russell. London: 
Cassell. 1896. 


‘* The brine washes blue as deep water to the shingle, 
and bursts into a Pacific whiteness of foam,” on the 
first page of ‘‘What Cheer?” On the next we are 
introduced to a lass who loved a sailor, one Heron, 
captain of the ‘‘ Atlantic.” Joyce Whittaker is loved 
by Heron, and there would be no story but marriage 
bells if she were not also persecuted by the unwelcome 
attentions of another man from the sea, Jeremy Liver. 
He is responsible for the complications that arise, a 
spar falling on Heron’s head and turning him silly for 
a time, being one of them. Mr. Clark Russell as usual 
describes a voyage with great detail. Even on land he 
uses nautical terms. Old ladies toss their heads ‘‘ as 
stately ships move their bowsprits in pitching.” A 
deacon, who might be supposed not to be so learned 
in the parts of a ship as Mr. Russell, says that ‘‘ arter 
eighty every day’s like chucking in a cartful of chalk 
when the hatches are flush and your ship’s as deep as 
she'll go.” We confess to finding this picturesque 
spinning out of a threadbare story very tiresome. But 
the heroine is ‘‘ dark and sweet,” and the villain comes 
to a terrible end; and those who like Mr. Clark Russell’s 
sea-stories will like this one, although it is by no means 
the best of them. 


‘The Secret of Saint Florel.” By John Berwick. 
London: Macmillan. 1897. 

‘¢The Fall of a Star.” By Sir William Magnay, Bart. 
London: Macmillan. 1897. 


Of these two stories ‘‘ The Secret of Saint Florel” 
is the more improbable, ‘‘ The Fall of a Star” the 
more unreal. Mr. Berwick has read Rider Hag- 
gard, Sir William Magnay has read Disraeli; but 
neither is capable of doing more than caricature his 
model. There was a landslip at Saint Florel, in the 
island of Réunion, at the very moment when Holson, 
the hero-villain, was murdering a Creole woman of 
whom he had wearied. He escaped, and flattered him- 
self his crime had been concealed by the landslip. But 
two muscular Englishmen of the conventional tourist 
type discovered the body and played at amateur de- 
tectives to prevent his marriage with the heroine. They 


were just too late ; but an old madman shot him a few’ 


hours later. The ‘‘Star” in Sir William Magnay’s book 
is an Admirable Crichton named Carstairs. He is themost 
wonderful statesman of the age, and exhibits his sur- 
prising versatility by dabbling in chemistry, disguising 
himself ingeniously and attempting several unnecessary 
murders. An inconvenient young woman dies under 
suspicious circumstances in his house, whereupon he 
organizes a landslip by means of dynamite to bury her 
body in the sands. He had evidently been reading 
‘*The Secret of Saint Florel.” The usual pair of 
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commonplace young men find her body and determine 
to bring the crime home to him in order to save the 
heroine, an earl’s daughter, from the misery of marrying 
him. They play amateur detectives, and he is finally 
gored to death by a stag. 

There is plenty of bad grammar and worse taste in 
both books. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


{ Ih flatness of the season will be relieved by the first 
instalment of Professor Albert Bushnell Hart’s 
‘American History,” which Messrs. Macmillan are about 
to publish. This initial volume will deal with the period 
of colonization, chiefly from the records of contem- 
porary writers, such as Columbus, Myles Philips, 
Richard Hakluyt, Sir John Hawkins, Sir Francis Drake, 
and Sir Walter Raleigh. 


Messrs. Macmillan have also ready for immediate 
publication the third volume of the ‘‘ System of Medi- 
cine ” which Professor Clifford Allbutt is editing. It 
will treat of general diseases of obscure causation and 
diseases of the stomach and bowels. Another work 
coming from the same firm is ‘‘ The Theory of Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism,” by Mr. Charles Emerson 
Curry. 

The edition of one hundred thousand copies of Sir 
Walter Besant’s ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” 
which Messrs. Chatto & Windus are producing at the 
nominal sum of sixpence, is intended more as a stimulus 
to public interest in the author’s other works than as a 
financial speculation. 


Mr. John Murray is supplementing his ‘‘ University 
Extension Manuals” with the following volumes: ‘‘ An 
Introduction to Physical Science,” by Professor John 
Cox; ‘‘ The English Poets, from Blake to Tennyson,” 
by Rev. Stopford A. Brooke; ‘‘ The History of Astro- 
nomy,” by Mr. Arthur Berry; ‘‘A History of Educa- 
tion,” by Principal James Donaldson, of St. Andrews ; 
and ‘*An Introduction to Philosophy,” by Professor 
Knight, the editor of the series. 


A useful class-book is promised next month by 
Messrs. Sampson Low, in ‘‘ French Verbs Simplified 
and Made Easy in Two Tables : followed by a List of 
the Verbs with their corresponding Substantives.” The 
author, M. F. Julien, is Master of the King Edward’s 
Grammar School at Birmingham, and has already pro- 
duced many other works on his native tongue. 


Lord Roberts is the subject of Mr. W. Nicholson’s 
pencil in the ‘‘New Review” portrait gallery for 
August. 


Messrs. Longmans’ forthcoming works of fiction in- 
clude Mr. Levett-Yeat’s historical romance, ‘‘ The Che- 
valier d’Auriac” ; ‘‘ Kallistratus: an Autobiography,” 
astory of the Second Punic War, by Mr. A. H. Gilkes, 
with Illustrations by Mr. Greiffenhagen ; and a volume 
of Sporting Stories and Sketches, by Mr. Alfred Watson, 
the Editor of the ‘‘Badminton Magazine.” 


The Nelson boom is in no way abating. Trafalgar 
Day is the opportune date chosen for the issue in volume 
form of Mr. Clark Russell’s studies of ‘‘Our Great 
Naval Hero.” 


The interest which was aroused on the first appear- 
ance of ‘‘ Strange Stories of the Service, or the Crown 
and the War-Office,” by ‘‘ General Touch-em-up,” 
has induced the Roxburghe Press to issue immediately 
a second edition. The volume is said to be the work of 
a well-known military officer. 


On the conclusion of its serial issue in ‘‘ Harper’s,” 
Mr. George Du Maurier’s posthumous novel, ‘‘ The 
Martian,” will appear in book form. 


Presentation copies of Mr. A. H. Beavan’s ‘‘ Popular 
Royalty” have been accepted by the Queen and the 
Empress Frederick. 


A youthful work of the late Christina Rossetti is to 
see the light for the first time, through the medium of 
Mr. James Bowden. It is a girl’s story, entitled 
‘* Maude,” and was written at the age of twenty. The 
volume is prefaced by papers from both her brothers, 
Dante and William Michael Rossetti. 
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SOME GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Shes number of people who displace themselves for a longer 
or shorter period each year goes on increasing, but the 
supply of guide-books more than keeps pace with the demand. 
There are few places left to blush unseen, and the lot of the 
hermitically inclined grows harder and harder. Murray and 
Baedeker are still, of course, the twin monarchs of the guide- 
book world, but each season sees some new special or general 
handbooks. It is natural that some of these should appeal espe- 
cially to the American tourist, and Mr. Edward Smith, in his 
“ Handy Guide-Book to England and Wales” (George Allen, 
1897), has not quailed before his task of getting a quart into a 
pint Dp His mistake is to take Senator John Sherman, who 
failed to find Dedham when he was in this country, as his ideal 
American, and there are some remarks in his introduction 
which, though no doubt fittingly addressed to an American 
reader, sound rather odd in English ears—as, for instance, the 
aphorism that “an old country is not necessarily in its dotage.” 
Mr. Smith has been principally solicitous of the short tripper’s 
requirements, and he suggests a number of walking or cycling 
tours which are judiciously chosen. His plans for seeing 
England in six days and London in one day leave something 
to be desired. It would be miraculous if they did not. Nor 
should we even care to be the unfortunate American who 
undertakes the “ grand tour” of England and Wales in sixteen 
weeks as comprehensively planned by Mr. Smith. Apart 
from these skeleton tours, the rest of the book takes 
the form of a_ gazetteer, with brief characterizations 
of the various places worth a visit ; but of useful information to 
the traveller as to hotels, routes, &c., Mr. Smith gives very 
little. Mrs. Cook’s new guide to “ London and its Environs,” 
in the series of “Darlington’s Handbooks” (Llangollen : 
Darlington & Co.), is a much more successful work. Mrs. Cook 
has been assisted by her husband, Mr. E. T. Cook, M.A., the 
present editor of the ‘“‘ Daily News,” who has contributed inte- 
resting and admirable chapters on the British and South 
Kensington Museums and the National Gallery, and her own 
treatment of her subject is both exhaustive and intelligent. It 
is, indeed, one of the best handbooks we have come across, 
for it really has a literary style, and it gives an ad- 
mirable impression of London in all its varied aspects. 
Not only the American, but also the English, tourist will be 
glad to possess so comprehensive and so adequate a guide- 
book as this. The practical information it gives is accurate 
and abundant, and its treatment of the literary and historic 
associations of the metropolis is excellent. It also contains a 
number of clear and accurate maps and plans, as well as illus- 
trations by clever artists. “London Town” (“Daily Mail” 
Office, 1897) is a less ambitious sixpenny guide which will be 
useful to those who do not want to buy an expensive guide- 
book, and it covers the whole ground satisfactorily, whilst “ Up 
and Down the Thames” (J. S. Virtue & Co.) is a handy indicator 
of places of interest to be seen from the river. 

Amongst the many English county guides, those issued by 
Messrs. A. & C. Black still maintain their excellence. They 
are full of practical information for the traveller, and give 
ample treatment to all matters of interest in each locality. 
This year new editions are issued of the Guides to Hampshire, 
Dorset, and North Wales; whilst Bournemouth has recent} 
been added to the holiday resorts for which Messrs. Blac 
issue a cheaper series. All these guides are provided with 
excellent maps, and are of a convenient size for the pocket. 
The volume for Dorset, it may be noted, makes a special feature 
‘of the identification of the localities in Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
Wessex. 

The American tourist doing England in six days will not be 
able to give much time to the architectural or other details of 
our cathedrals, but the more leisurely visitor cannot well afford 
to visit Canterbury, Salisbury, Chester, Rochester, or Oxford 
without providing himself with one of the excellent volumes in 
Bell’s Cathedral Series, all of which are carefully written and 
illustrated. ‘‘Chester Cathedral,” by Mr. Charles Hiatt, and 
“ Rochester Cathedral,” by Mr. G. H. Palmer (Bell, 1897), 
two recent volumes in the series, fully maintain the excellence 
of the earlier volumes. For those who want a shorter and 
more popular, not to say more ecclesiastical, account of the 
cathedrals, Messrs. Isbister’s Series will be more suitable. 
They are dainty little booklets bound in parchment, mostly 
written by deans or canons connected with the foundations of 
which they treat, and skilfully illustrated by artists well known 
for their architectural work. 

At present, however, the thoughts of most town-dwellers are 
inclined towards the sea, and in these days of multiple seaside 
resorts it is a matter of some difficulty to decide what particular 
place shall have the opportunity of plundering our pockets. 
There are a number of guides which run through the whole 
gamut of watering-places for the benefit of the perplexed 
holiday maker. “ Seaside Watering-places” (Upcott Gill, 1897), 
since it is already at its twenty-first year of publication, has 
evidently solved the difficulties of many. Starting at Berwick, 
it surveys the whole coast-line of England round to Silloth in 
the Solway Firth, with voyages further afield to the Channel 
and Scilly Islands and the Isle of Man. On so comprehensive 
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a plan it is impossible to miss a single place in which two or 
three lodging-houses are gathered together, and as the notice 
of each resort gives the means of access, the hotels, the house 
agents, and often a list of lodging-houses as well, together with 
a short description of the situation, climate, scenery and 
amusements of each place, it should be easy for any one to 
choose exactly the spot he wants. The one fault of the book is 
the uniformly laudatory character of the notices, from which it 
may be inferred that the materials for their compilation are sup- 
plied by the residents of the various resorts. Mr. F. C. Burnand 
and Mr. Phil May collaborate in conveying to the Londoner, 
each in his own characteristic fashion, their impressions of the 
Kentish coast in “Z.-Z. G., or the Zig-Zag Guide” (A. & C. 
Black, 1897). They are both ardent Ramsgaters, and their 
jokes, pictorial and verbal, will pass an hour agreeably on the 
pier, whilst one or two useful “tips” for visitors to the Kentish 
watering-places can ‘be gleaned from their chaff. Visitors to 
Whitby will find in Mr. R. B. Holt’s “Whitby: Past and 
Present” (Whitby: “ Gazette” Office) a quantity of interesting 
gossip about the Yorkshire watering-place, and invalids should 
be able to choose the proper Welsh resort for their complaint 
— Mr. T. R. Roberts’s “Spas of North Wales” (London: J. 
ogg). 

Those who are about to visit the North of Ireland will find 
the new edition of Dulau’s “ Through Guide” a useful com- 
panion. The work has been enlarged and thoroughly revised 
and brought up to date by its author, Mr. M. J. B. Baddeley, 
and it is well supplied with good maps. New editions have 
also been issued of Baedeker’s “ Switzerland ” and “ Belgium 
and Holland,” and the latter has been thorougly revised. 
Belgium has also been added to Mr. Grant Allen’s series of 
“ Historical Guides” (Grant Richards, 1897). The idea of this 
series is an excellent one, though it is not so well carried out 
as we should have expected of Mr. Grant Allen. He set 
out with the intention of making these guides to some degree 
sociological, dealing with the various towns on the historical 
method ; but most of his accounts of the development of towns 
are rather scrappy, and though he expressly disclaims at the 
outset any intention of competing with Murray or Baedeker, 
he in reality often comes dangerously near to doing so. 
His “Belgium ” is, however, a very convenient volume, not too 
big for the pocket and crammed full of information. It is, 
moreover, conspicuously cheaper than either Murray or 
Baedeker. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“A Dictionary of and Cant.” By Albert 
Barrére and C.G Leland. London: Bell & Sons. 


Sy is a revised edition in two volumes of a work originally 

issued privately and well known tothe curious. It has been 
deemed a good moment to put forth an edition for the general 
public, and we trust the venture will receive the support it 
merits. ‘Some alterations and corrections” have been found 
necessary, as M. Barrére points out in his preface, but the work 
remains a mine of interesting material, both interpretative and 
derivative, though of course it is in some particulars less 
peculiarly informative than Mr. Camden Hotten’s dictionary, 
or Messrs. Farmer and Henley’s similar work. The volumes 
are admirably printed on excellent paper and extremely neat in 
binding. 


“The Land o’ Cakes and Brither Scots.” By T. B. Johnstone 
London : Alexander Gardner. e 


The patriot Scot—and what Scot is not patriot ?—will rejoice 
in this fervid volume, wherein Scotland and all things Scottish, 
and some things not especially Scottish, are set forth to a fine, 
sustained peal of praise. The book opens with the Geology 
of Scotland—and who shall deny the antiquity of the older 
Scottish rocks ?—and passes on to Scenery, Race, Character- 
istics, Poets, Great Men, the Presbytery, and all within 300 
pages. Of those pages, one or two only touch on Scottish 
“failings.” We turned to these, with fluttering heart, and were 
much relieved to find the failings take a virtuous shine from the 
author’s gentle handling. As to Scottish humour, we are referred 
to a long list of works, in which we are assured there is more 
humour than “in all the volumes of ‘ Punch,’” or in “ the works 
of Dickens and all the English humourists.” If this is so, it 
will indeed be what Mr. Johnstone calls “a revelation” to the 
Southron. We had often wondered at “ Punch’s” jokes. It 
seems they are mainly Scottish, seventy-five per cent. coming 
from “unattached contributors” north of the Tweed, and, like 
the person in the “ Bab Ballads,” who was curious about the 
author of the cracker mottoes, we are no longer exercised about 
the source of the jokes in “ Punch.” 


“Early Essays of John Stuart Mill.” Selected by J. W. M. 
Gibbs. London: Bell & Sons. 


This extremely interesting volume will delight many who 
know Mill only through his works on social and political 
economy. It comprises some of his earliest writings, the whole, 
indeed, of his first book, published in 1831 under the title 
“ Essays on Some Unsettled Questions of Political Economy.” 
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In addition, Mr. Gibbs gives some contributions to the 
* London Review” and the “ Westminster” yhich have never 
before been reprinted. Two of these are reviews of Tennyson 
and of Carlyle’s “French Revolution,” and are admirable for 
keen and sympathetic criticism. Even more remarkable are 
the articles on “What is Poetry?” and “The Two Kinds of 
Poetry,” wherein Mill shows himself to be as happy in defini- 
tion as in illustration, and one that possessed many of the poet’s 
gifts, especially a sensitive ear and a delicate taste. Altogether, 
Mr. Gibbs deserves warm thanks for reviving these long-buried 
essays. 


“Letters from the Sudan.” By E. F. Knight. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. Knight, who acted as correspondent with the “ Times” 
from the spring to the autumn of 1896 in the Sudan, has pro- 
duced a most vivid and animated history of the campaign 
against the Khalifa and the Mahdists. By means of the excel- 
lent plans provided, and the clearness and explicitness of Mr, 
Knight’s record, the whole series of movements both of river 
column and desert column may be followed accurately and 
intelligibly by every reader of this volume. It is altogether a 
model book of its class. 


From Messrs. Clowes & Sons, Limited, we have a new edition 
of “The Order of the Coif,” by Alexander Pulling, Serjeant-at- 
Law, which excellent and authoritative work has long been out 
of print. 

fr n Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s “ Illustrated Standard Novels” 
we have “Emma,” by Miss Austen, with an introduction by 
Austin Dobson and charming illustrations by Hugh Thomson ; 
“ Belinda,” by Maria Edgeworth, illustrated by Chris Hammond, 
for which Mrs. Richard Ritchie provides a well-considered 
preface ; and Marryat’s “ Phantom Ship” and “ Poor Jack,” 
the former illustrated by H. R. Millar, the latter by F. Pegram, 
the introduction to both being by Mr. David Hannay. 

Mr. Gosse’s “ Seventeenth-Century Studies” (Heinemann) 
appears in a third edition, with the useful feature of an index. 

From Mr. Fisher Unwin we have a new edition, being the 
third, of Mr. James Rodway’s fascinating volume, “In the 
Guiana Forest.” 

To Mr. William Andrews it has occurred to reprint Leigh 
Hunt's pleasant papers on “ The Months,” “ Description of the 
Successive Beauties of the Year,” originally published by C. 
& J. Ollier in 1821, and now reissued by Messrs. W. Andrews 
& Co. 

“ The Gentleman’s Magazine Library.” Edited by George 
Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. (Elliot Stock.) The latest instal- 
ment of this useful undertaking comprises the ninth portion of 
“ English Topography,” edited by Mr. F. A. Milne, and deals 
with the counties of Notts, Oxford and Rutland. Naturally, 
the county of Oxford, with the city and University colleges, 
absorbs the greater part of the volume, the communications with 
regard to Oxford colleges, churches, &c. occupying not less 
than forty-eight pages. 

The latest addition to the series of “ Women of Colonial 
and Revolutionary Times in America,” issued in this country 
by Mr. Murray, is “ Mercy Warren,” by Alice Brown. It is 
not so much a biography as a sketch of the revolutionary 
period, with Mercy Warren as the central figure. She un- 
doubtedly was an interesting personage, distinctly a woman of 
letters, besides being the wife of one of the leading men in the 
war for independence. She was also the sister of James Otis, 
who helped to lead Massachusetts to independence by his 
denunciations of Great Britain. Samuel Adams and his wife 
were also personal friends of the Warrens, so that throughout 
the book we continually learn something fresh of people who 
helped to make American history. Her correspondence with 
Samuel Adams is interesting, and leads to her writing some of 
her patriotic verses. Mrs. Warren was said by her contem- 
poraries to be a mistress of social grace, and that “her talents 
as a writer were exceeded by her powers of conversation ; 
grave or playful, serious or facetious, as the subject or occasion 
required.” She was supposed to have influenced her husband 
and others by these powerful gifts, and so helped on the great 
War of Independence. The volume is full of her letters and 
verses, which show her to have been a somewhat bigoted and 
prejudiced, yet withal courageous, woman. An excellent por- 
trait forms a frontispiece to the volume. 

What could be the object of Mr. Herbert Flowerdew in 
writing and then publishing “In an Ancient Mirror” (Unwin) 
we have failed to discover. It has not humour enough in 
it to warrant its existence; it is not a sermon, it is not a 
socialistic squib, it is not an allegory, nor is it a political 
pamphlet. That the laws, customs and manners of England 
are peculiar, taking them as a whole, and decidedly rotten in 
many instances, needed not Mr. Flowerdew to merely state the 
fact for us. And the style he has chosen to detail these imper- 
fections of ours is strikingly wearying. He describes his book 
as “being a recently discovered fragment of Herodotus, the 
gossiping Greek historian, describing the manners and customs 
of a strange people, now for the first time translated.” The 
book is produced in a hideous fashion: printed on no better 
paper than is used for retailing sugar, and bound in potato- 
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sacking orem with an ugly lettering and design stamped in red 

n the side. 

Mark Twain’s new volume, entitled “Tom Sawyer, Detec- 
tive” (Chatto & Windus), is a miscellaneous collection of 
stories and other matter, described on the title-page as “ other 
tales.” The volume is chiefly notable for the last two chapters, 
called respectively “ What Paul Bourget thinks of Us”—a 
criticism of Bourget’s “ Outre Mer”—and “A Little Note to 
M. Paul Bourget,” which is an answer to Max O’Rell’s reply 
to the foregoing, both reprinted from the “North American 
Review.” Taking the two articles together, they constitute the 
smartest, the wittiest and keenest piece of literary fencing we 
have met for a considerable time. The tales are only mildly 
interesting and still more mildly humorous. A portrait of 
S. L. Clemens accompanies the volume as a frontispiece. 

There is absolutely nothing in “His Double Self; or, the 
Transformation of Keith Winstanley,” by E. Curtis (Jarrold), 
that redeems it from the category of the commonplace. It 
matters little if the plot and characters in our modern fiction 
are impossible or improbable if only the former is well devised 
and the latter are presented with some reality. But in this 
book the story is clumsily put together, and all the characters 
are lifeless beings who talk London journalese and act accord- 
ingly. The whole business could have been got through with 
greater advantage in half the length of the present volume. 

Messrs. Service & Paton have led us to expect so much 
from them, that we are a little disappointed in the first 
volume of the new edition of Hawthorne’s novels they have 
just issued at 3s. 6d. Considering the authors, distinguished 
and otherwise, who have their books issued in “ uniform” 
ibrary style, it is quite time Nathaniel Hawthorne’s works 
were adequately so treated. The first volume, “ The Scarlet 
Letter,” contains an introduction by Moncure D. Conway, 
and eight full-page line drawings by F. H. Townsend, who 
seems to be in great request just now for illustrating the older 
romances. Those in the present volume are not particularly 
good, in fact one or two are very indifferent. Nor can we say 
much for Mr. Conway’s introduction. It gives the impression 
of having been written simply to fill so many introductory 
pages rather than because the writer had anything particular to 
say about Hawthorne or his romance. 

“Constable’s Library of Historical Novels and Romances,” 
in which we are to have the whole of English history as far as 
possible presented in the form of novels, is commenced with 
Bulwer Lytton’s “ Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings.” The 
series is edited by George Laurence Gomme, who contributes 
an introduction, and supplies Glossary and Notes to the pre- 
sent volume. The introduction is a thoroughly painstaking 
and careful piece of work, but far too long, extending as it does 
to fifty closely printed pages. Those who desire to learn 
their English history from works of fiction will find this intro- 
duction invaluable, whereas those who look for entertainment 
only will judiciously skip it. The Glossary and Notes seem 
exhaustively done, and the illustrations, taken from Fairholt’s 
“Costumes in England” and other sources, have a certain 
usefulness. The volume is a handsome one, and its price is 
only 3s. 6d. 

“The Cyclist’s Pocket Book of Useful Information and 
Memoranda” (Constable) is the most useful little book of the 
kind we know. It is printed in a handy size for the breast- 
pocket, is flexible and light to handle, and contains everything 
a cyclist desires to know, including road measures of various 
countries, how to forecast the weather, the professional and 
amateur records, medical notes, besides articles on “ Tyres,” 
“Gearing,” “The Care of a Machine,” &c. It is also a diary 
and almanack. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have issued fresh reprints of 
“Letters, Sentences, and Maxims,” by Lord Chesterfield, with 
a critical essay by C. A. Sainte-Beuve ; and “The Story of 
the Chevalier Bayard, from the French of the Loyal Servant, 
M. de Berville and others,” by Edith Walford, with Notes 
and Introduction. Printed on good paper, and strongly bound 
in crimson cloth, with gilt tops, they form excellent and cheap 
little books. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


ts sorry remnant of Spain’s once vast Colonial possessions 
has all the appearance of slipping from her grasp. Of the 
Cuban revolt we have heard a good deal, but of the revolt in 
the Philippines the accounts have been somewhat meagre. In 
the “Revue des Deux Mondes” M. Charles Benoist treats at 
length of the rebellion in the Pacific Colony and its political 
effects in Madrid. After reading what he has to tell, the wonder 
is, not that Spain should be loosing her hold of the Philippines, 
but that she has kept this possession so long. Spain has learnt 
nothing from her own history, and M. Benoist quotes the words 
of Senor Canovas himself to the effect that since the time of 
Magellan the method of administering the Colony of the Phi- 
lippines has remained unchanged. For three hundred years it 
has been governed bysoldiers and monkson a system of military 
and theocratic feudalism. But half a century ago Freemasonry 
was introduced into the islands and their strange population of 
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Spaniards, Negritos, Malays, Arabs and Chinese, together 
with half a million half-breeds—Spanish-Indian mongrels, 
English, French and German-Indian mongrels, Chinese-Indian 
mongrels, quadroons, octoroons—eagerly embraced its mys- 
teries, and set it up as a kind of opposition to the influence of 
the monks. It was under the cover of Freemasonry that the 
Katipunan, an extensive secret society whose object was the 
overthrow of the Spanish rule, grew up. Through treachery 
the secret of the plot was revealed and the insurrection burst 
forth prematurely ; the Government at Madrid, by its vacilla- 
tion and change of governors and generals, only succeeding 
with great difficulty in suppressing it. As for the future Spain 
is in this dilemma. It is the monks whom the inhabitants of 
the Philippines most detest, and yet without the monks nothing 
can be done in the Colony, since they alone are familiar with 
the language and customs of the natives. In fact, M. Benoist 
concludes with the paradox that the war in the Philippines was 
less embarrassing thanis peace. Arvéde Baring continues her 
studies in pathological literature, her subject this month being 
Edgar Allan Poe, a writer who has always aroused a great 
deal of interest across the Channel. Her essay strikes us as 
much the most sane estimate of Poe’s genius that has been 
written in France. A new story by M. Gilbert Augustin- 
Thierry, entitled ““ Le Stigmate,” promises to be acurious study 
of the temperament of the Symbolistes, made the more striking 
by the introduction of some belated survivors of the Jansenists 
of Port Royal, whilst M. René Dominic attacks the new school 
from the technical side, and complains that, under the pretext of 
liberating French poetry from cramping conventional rules of 
composition, the Symbolistes threaten to denationalize it. M. 
Albert Sorel commences a study of the relations of Europe 
with the Directory. An article by M. E. Guillaume treats of 
the recent explorations at Palmyra, and a pessimistic economic 
study of competition and the unemployed by M. Paul 
d’Estournelles de Constant completes an interesting number. 


(For This Week’s Books see page 126.) 


—— 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


Volume LXXXIIT. of the SATURDAY REVIEW, bound in cloth, 16s.* 
is ready. Cloth cases for binding the volumes 2s., and Reading 
Cases 2s. 6d. and 5s. each, may be had at the Office, or through 
any Bookseller. 


— 


_ 


AMERICA. 

Copies are on Sale at the INTERNATIONAL NEws CoMPANY’s OFFICES, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, Messrs. DAMRELL & 
Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and at THE 
HAROLD WILSON Co., Zoronto, Canada. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EMPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, UNDER 
ONE FLAG, and MONTE CRISTO. Grand Variety Entertainment. 
Doors open at 7.45. 


‘T YPE-WRITING WORK of every description done with 
accuracy and dispatch. Authors’ MSS., Technical and Legal Copying, Index 


ing, Specifications, Tracing, Translating, Addressing, &c. &c.—Misses E. 
PUTZ 435 Mansion House Chambers, London, E.C. 


‘T YPE-WRITING.—MANUSCRIPTS, &c., COPIED.— 
Terms 1d. per folio (72 words); for 5.000 and over, 10d. per thousand ; two 
colours, 1s.—Miss NiGHTINGALL, Walkern Road, Stevenage. 


HANOVER.— Young ENGLISHMAN can be RECEIVED 

in a good GERMAN TUTOR’S FAMILY. Private and thorough Tuition. 
Excellent references to English parents of former pupils.—Address A. F. Hutr- 
MANN, 4 Grasweg, Hanover. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 246. AUGUST 1897. 

FRANCE, RUSSIA, AND THE ENGLAND OF THE JUBILEE. By 
FRANCIS DE PressENsE (Foreign Editor of ‘* Le Temps "). 

THE TOURIST IN IRELAND. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Mayo. 

— INSIDE JOHANNESBURG: a Narrative of Facts. By LioneL 
HILLIPS. 

PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND AN ALLEGED “ HAUNTED HOUSE.” 
By Miss A. GoopricH-FReEr Miss X ”). 

SCHOOL CHILDREN AS WAGE EARNERS. By Mrs. Hosa. 

ELIZABETHAN REJOICINGS: a Retrospect. By Ep, Vincent Hewar 

ZIONISM. By Dr. Emit REIcu. 

MOLES. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopr. 

THE TRUE STORY OF EUGENE ARAM. By H. B. Irvinc. 

ey ea ABOUT CRUSTACEA. By the Rev. Tuomas R. R. 
TEBBING. 

THE CASE OF THE FOREIGN RESIDENTS IN JAPAN. By Rosert 
Younc (Editor of ‘‘ Kobe Chronicle,” Japan). 

PASS FISHING FOR TARPON. By Hucu V. WarrENDER. 

ON THE PRISON TREATMENT OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS. Py 
Major the Hon. RorertT WHITE. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 
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American + told by Contemporaries (A. B. Hart). Macmillan. 6&5. 6d. 
= he (August). 
he 
Belgravia 
Blackwood’s (August 
Book Collectors, English, Dictionary of (Part IX.) Quaritch. 1s. 6d. 
Bride's Madness, A. (Allen Upward). Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d. 
Chapman's Magazine (August 
Comines, The History of {T Danett). 2vols. Nutt. 
Commonwealth, The (August). 
Comus (John Milton). Edited by T. Page. Moffatt & Page. 1s. 6d. 
Review, The (August). 
Cornhill Magazine, 
Cosmopolitan, The ( ge 
Dome, The (Part II. Pricor Press. 
Edinburgh Review, The (July). 
clo ia of Sport, The Cu Lawrence & Bullen. 2s. 
England, The Making ‘of GU. R. 2vols. Macmillan. 10s, 
English Historical Review, The (July). 
English Mechanic, The (August). 
Euclid (Books I.—IV. ) (Rupert Deakin). Clive. 2s. 6. 
Fascination of the King, The (G. Boothby). Ward, Lock. 5s. 
Farrago of Folly, A(G. Gamble). Unwin. 
For Love of Marjorie Gon Stevens. 
Fortnightly Review, Tye ust). 
Free The ( Allen. 6s. 
Garroters, The (W. . Howells). Douglas. 
ealogical Magazine, The (Augen) 
Holy Scripture, The ns of (J. H. Wanklyn). Bemrose. 
Homburg and its Waters (N. E. Yorke- -Davies). Sampson Low. 
Humanitarian, The (August). 
— and Jenny ( (Anon). arrold. 
ndon Comed an Mew). Redway. 
London Manual’ 1897-98 (R. Donald). Marshall. rs. 6d. 
Medicine, A System of (Edited by T. C. Albert). Macmillan. 25s. 
Municipal Affairs (June). 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Life of . M. Sloane). Macmillan. 24s. 
National Review, The (Au: 
National Union Gleanin — and July). 
New Century Review, e (August). 
Painters and their Works (R. N- James). U t Gill. 
and Three Cutters, The (Captain Marryat). Macmillan. 
t Lo 
Powers The Federation of the a D. Farquharson). Warne. 
(F. Ryland). Bell. 
M. Butt). Newman. 
Review, The the 
artier Latin, The (July 
Regalia, The English (Cyn Ponenpend, Kegan Paul. ars. 
Rhodesia, New Map of. 
Saints, Lives of the (Ma S ee -Gould). Nimmo, 
Sechzig Upanishads des Deussen). Brockhaus. 
Sunshine Land (Annie Berlyn).- 
Temple Bar 
Trigonometry, The Tutorial (W. B Clive. 35.62. 
alerius Maximus, Selections (C. H. ard). Macmillan. 1s.°6d. 
White, Gilbert, A Bibliography of (E. A. Martin). Roxburghe Press. 3s. 62. 
‘Woman at Home, The (August). 
Wordsworth, William, The Poems of (W. 
Writing English, First Book in (E. H. Lewis). Macmillan. 


THE NATIONAL JOINT STOCK AGENCY, 


LIMITED. 
47 STRAND, W.C., and at 25 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, 


Offers more favourable Terms to Investors and Speculators than can be 
obtained elsewhere. 


WRITE FOR TERMS OF BUSINESS. 
H. KEMBLE, Secretary. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet the 
requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and ad ae of 
the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. Passen 
Electric light in all rooms. Bath-rooms on every floor. ~ mg Bining 
Drawing, Writing, Reading and Smoking Rooms, All Floors Fireproof. 
Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 

Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 

Telegraphic address: ‘‘ Thackeray, London.” Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 


THE EMPRESS ROOMS, 


ROYAL PALACE HOTEL, 


EFENSINGTON, 


CAN BE ENGAGED FOR 
BALLS, BANQUETS, WEDDING RECEPTIONS, CONCERTS, &c. 
The most handsome and best arranged Suite of Rooms in London. 


SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment Gardens. 


SAYOY RESTAURANT, 
is the finest in The Orchestra plage 


Chef de Cuisine : Mattre ESCOFFIER. 
HOTEL, ROME, 
Same Management as Savoy Hotel. 


Managers 
GRAND 
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AVONDALE HOTEL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, 
PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE. 
Piccadilly, the Best Position in London, 


Proprietors—MM. INE, From the Savoy. 


THE HOTEL ALBEMARLE 
AND RESTAURANT. 


PATRONIZED BY ROYALTY. 


NEW MANAGEMENT. 
VERMERSCH, PROPRIETOR. 
ALSO AT 


PARIS: IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
BOULOGNE-S.-M.: IMPERIAL PAVILION HOTEL. 


TORINO CAFE RESTAURANT, 


45, OXFORD STREET, 45. 


E. TIRINANZI. 
TABLE D’HOTE DINNER FROM 5 TILL 9. 


Service A 1a CarTE. 
PRIVATE DINING ROOMS FOR PARTIES. 
Wines, Spirits, Beer and Cigars of the Best Quality. 


Bland & Sons’ 


BORE RIFLE. 


Double-barrel Hammerless Ejector, with Telescopic Sights. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M. THE KING OF PORTUGAL. 
The Private Secretary to H.M. the Kinc oF PorTUGAL writes :—‘‘ With the 
single but rather short barrelled rifle, usin; using the same cartridge, His Majesty has 
lately a stag (an old one) at 980 paces, 


THOMAS BLAND & SONS, 
430 WEST STRAND, LONDON, 
WORKS: BIRMINGHAM. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA.-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa, on being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic yeas. give forth their excess of oil, leaving for 
use a finely-flavoured powder—“Cocoaine,” a product which, when prepared with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of of which it is now, with many, beneficially 
taking the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, su = the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled 


BOOKS. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address; “*BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Code; UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW.—AUGUST, 1897. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
Episodes of the Month. 

. An Russia and Great Britain. By Aw 

> Golden Rhodesia : a Revelation. By Y. F. Bake. 

ajor ROAD 
Union) and O. W. RicHARDs. 


American Affairs. 
g: Sequel to Gibbon’s Love rh. By the Hon. Mrs. ALFreD LyTTELTON. 


9. of Naval W; dmiral Cocos, 
x0. A Colonial Chronicle. 
LONDON : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


BOOKS.—ALL OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
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The Mew ‘Review. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
Contents: AUGUST, 1897. 

PORTRAIT OF LORD ROBERTS. W. NicHoLson. 
THE NIGGER THE “NARCISSUS.” Chapters I.-II. JoserpH Conrap. 
COLONIAL EMPIRES. C. D. Terry. 
SULLIVAN UPON HIS NOS. W. B. Yeats. 
PETER THE GR Mes FitzMAuRICE KELLY. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE HOME CIVIL SERVI CE. 
‘A Civit SERVANT. 
THE CRITIC IN thoy FARMYARD. R. Henry Rew. 
ER, Norau Hopper. 
FREDERICK BoyLe. 
CuHaARLEs WHIBLEY. 
Henry 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 27 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


NOW READY. 
THE AUGUST NUMBER OF THE 


JOURNAL OF FINANCE. 


A Monthly Review. Edited by S. F. VAN OSS. 


ConTENTs : 
SPECIAL ARTICLES— 

1. THE RISE IN AMERICANS. ByS. F. Van Oss. 

2. THE CHILI PUZZLE. By M. Dunsar. 

3. THE HOME RAILWAY HALF-YEAR. By W. J. STEVENS. 

4. THE MOZAMBIQUE COMPANY. By Leonarn H. West, LL.D. 

5. ARGENTINE RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. By Joun Samson 
(Joint Editor ‘‘ South American Journal ”). 

6. THE NEW ZEALAND GOLDFIELDS. By H. N. Rosson (Assoc. 
Memb. N. Brit. Inst. M.E.) 

7. THE TRADE OF THE COLONIES. By W. M. J. Wittiams. 

8 THE WOLHUTER COMPANY. By J. W. BroomuHeap. 

9. INTERNATIONAL ARBITRAGE. III. (concluded). By Orromar 


Haupt. 
1o. SOME GENERAL FEATURES OF LIFE ASSURANCE. III. By 
AcTUARIUS. 

CHRONICLE— 
The Stock Markets. By Andrew Still. 
Finance in France. By Ottomar Haupt. 
Finance in Germany. By Sigmund Schott. 
Notes. By the Editor. 
Mining Notes. By L. E. C. 
Trade Topics. By E. L. W. 
Tusurance Matters. By Actuarius. 
Library Reflections. BvS. F. V. O. 
Company Finance ; Dividends History. 

170 pages. Now ready. Price 2s. 6d. 

The paper is on sale this morning at the Bookstalls under the Royal Exchange, 
at Davies’, Finch Lane; at Effingham Wilson’s, 11 Royal Exchange; and at all 
leading Booksellers and nd News Agents. 

Copies will be sent free by post from the Office, 15 Great Winchester Street, E.C., 
on receipt of 2s. 6d. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 982.-AUGUST, 1897.—2s. 6d. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE LATE WAR, by Major C. E. CattweEtt—EARLY 
VICTORIAN TRAVELLING—THE NATIVE ARMY OF INDIA— 
ITALIAN JOURNALISM AS SEEN IN FICTION—THE WILD DOGS, 
by Bernarp Cares—FACES AND PLACES, by Dr. Louis Rosinson— 
DARIEL: A ROMANCE OF SURREY, by R. D. Brackmore—AT 
DAWN OF DAY, by “A Son of the Marshes”—A REMINISCENCE OF 
TENNYSON, by Professor KnichHt—THE SILVER MINES OF NERTCH. 
INSK, by J. Y. Sinrson- THE CONDUCT AND PRESENT CONDITION 
OF GREECE, by Water B. Harris—A HEALTHY CHANGE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpinsurcH anv Lonpon. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


BY 
SIR CHARLES DILKE and SPENSER WILKINSON. 


New Edition, in great part Rewritten. 
2s. 6d. 


“We welcome the new edition of this invaluable book, 
which, with its lucid statement of the essential facts of our 
position in case of war, ought to be of special use at this period 
of well-meaning, but not always well-informed, patriotism........ 
Those who take an intelligent interest in the subject, and who 
are not familiar with the line of thought and argument adopted, 
should make themselves masters of the contents of this little 
book without delay.”—Saturday Review. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., WESTMINSTER. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to 


187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arran, 
All the New and Si Books, Bibles, Praver Books, &c. 
for Presents. Postorders y-oup:'y exece Usual cash 
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discounts, 


MACMILLAN & CO,’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 
Twenty-five Thousand Copies have already been Sold in America. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


The SPEAKER says :—‘‘ We trust that there are few who read it who will fail 
to regard its perusal as one of the new pleasures of their lives......It is in plain 
English a beautiful book —beautiful in language and in sentiment, in design and in 
execution.’ 

The ACADEMY says :—“ Mr. Allen's narrative skill is but one of the yd 
y meee of a ripe, vigorous, and sympathetic nature. ‘ The Choir Invisible’ 

ne achievement.” 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—“ Mr. James Lane Allen is a writer who 
oe well put pen to paper without revealing how finely sensitive he is to 

aut 

The BOOKMAN says:—“‘ A story which reminds one very pleasantly of Harry 
Esmond and Lady Castlewood.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“ Mr. Allen's power of character-draw- 
ing invests the old, old story with renewed and absorbing interest. 


FOUR NOVELS WORTH READING. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.” 
Seventh Thousand. 


MY RUN HOME. By Botprewoop. 

ATHENA UM.—“‘ It has many of the best qualities of Whyte Melville, the 
breezy freshness and vigour of Frank Smedley, with the dash and something of 
the abandon of Lever.” 

BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Sixth Thousand. 


A ROSE of YESTERDAY. 


SPEAKER.—“ It is told with all Mr. Crawford's refinement and subtlety.” 


New and Cheaper Edition. 
TAQUISARA. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 
SPECTATOR. —‘* Another of his brilliant and enthralling studies of modern 
talian manners.’ 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MORRICE BUCKLER.” 


Fourth Thousand. 
THE PHILANDERERS. By A. E. W. Mason. 


GUARDIAN.—“‘It is cleverly and well written, with both humour and 
brilliance.” 


Volume III. and Part XI. now ready for delivery to Subscribers. 


LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By Professor 
Mivuican Stoane, Ph.D., L.H.D. Illustrated. In 20 Parts at 
4s. net each, or in four volumes at 245. net each, Supplied only in Sets. Also 
ready, Vols. I. and II., and Parts 1-10. 

Phage aan gery (sent. through a bookseller) will be received at any time, and 
~ or parts at such intervals as may be convenient to the 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, antique paper, 3s. 6d.; ‘* Peacock” Edition, gilt sides, 
back, and edges, ss. 


THE PIRATE and the THREE CUTTERS. By Captain 
by Edmund J. Sullivan, and an Introduction 


EVERSLEY SERIES—New Volumes. 
Globe 8vo. ss. each. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM WORDS- 


WORTH. Edited by Wittiam Knicut. Vol. VIII. 


THE MAKING of ENGLAND. By Joun RicHarp 
M. Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. In two 


AUGUST NUMBER. Price 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS. 
IN MEMORIAM : | 6. ANINE DAYS’ KING. 


phant. By the Rev. J. H. S 
2 ON A FAMINE. IN BUR: | 7. AS OTHERS SEE US. 
8. THE SENTIMENT OF CHI- 


MA H. Fievpine. 
3 THE UNDER QUEEN 
VAURY: Burke and Scott. By 
T. E. BBEL. 


By the Hon. J. 
4A VILLAGE ‘SOVEREIGN. 
5. THE PATRIOTIC HISTORIANS | 9. A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 
OF SCOTLAND. By V. V. 


a rs, Frasgr. Chapters XII,- 


BRANFORD. 


AUGUST NUMBER, now ready 


CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


Illustrated, price 1s. 4d. 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles :— 


LONDON AT PLAY—ON MARGATE'’S — ELizABETH 
Ropins PENNELL. With Pictures by Joseph Pi 


A JOURNEY IN THESSALY. By T. D. eauak. 
THE ARGONAUTS. By W. P. Foster. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 


ST. 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles :— 
“PETER SPOTS,” FIREMAN. By C. T. Hitt. 
MY MUSICAL MOUSE. By A. B. Paine. 
SOME COMMON BEES AND HOW THEY LIVE. ByA. H. Verritt. 


AUGUST NUMBER, now ready. 


NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, 


MACMILLAN & CO. (LIMITED), LONDON. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REYIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
AUGUST. 


TORYISM AND TOIL. Craupe G. Hay and Harotp Honce. 

MAURICE MAETERLINC 

TWENTY YEARS CYCLIN E. R. PEnneELL. 

FAMINES IN INDIA AND THEIR Romesu C. Dutt. 

DANTE AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER (1.) Rev. E. Moore, D.D. 

THE SHORTCOMINGS OF OUR SPORTING LITERATURE. By 
. A. 

HANDEL AND THE HANDEL FESTIVALS. By H. HeatucoTe 


STATHAM. 
“THE KING OF THE JOURNALISTS.” 


rs. Harry CoGHILL. 
ARMADA. By Major Martin Hume. 

F DS WITH A NEW FACE. By St. Joun E. C, Hankin. 
THE PRESENT AGITATION IN FNDIA. By Sir M. M. BhowNnaGGREE. 
THE SULTAN AND THE CONCERT. By Dirtomarticus. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 
The AUGUST NUMBER contains the continuation of 
MISS VIOLET HUNT’S NEW NOVEL, 


UNKIST, UNKIND! 


And Seven Complete Stories by 
G. B. Burciy, Lucian Sorret, Henry MarTLey, FLOWERDEW, 
Brazier, Mary Reynowps, and W. L. ALDEN. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London, W 


WOMEN’S TRADES’ UNION LEAGUE. 


Established by MRS. PATERSON ix 1874. 
OFFICE: 
CLUB UNION BUILDINGS, CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C. 


Open daily from 10 to 1. Also Mondays, Tuesdays, Fridays, 
8 to 10 P.M. 


By Abert B. VANDAM. 


Chairman: Miss F. ROUTLEDGE, B.A. 
Hon. Sec.: Miss GERTRUDE TUCKWELL. 
Secretary: Miss WILSON. 
Organizers ; Mrs) MARLAND-BRODIE, Miss BARRY. 
Treasurer: Miss MONCK,. 


Membership of the League consists in paying an annual subscription 
to the funds of the Society. These funds are applied to office ex- 
penses and the promotion of organization among women, to watching 
Legislation, and to social work. 


OBJECTS. 


A. ORGANIZATION. On invitation from affiliated Societies or 
Trades Councils, the League sends organizers to any London or 
provincial district to form new, or strengthen existing, Trades 
Unions. 


B. LEGISLATION. The League has a membership of over 20,000 
women Trade-Unionists, and acts as their agent in making repre- 
sentations to Government authorities or Parliamentary Committees 
with regard to their legislative requirements. Complaints as to 
grievances and breaches of Factory and Public Health Legislation 
are investigated by the League, and referred to the proper quarters, 
over 100 having been dealt with last year in this way. 

€. SOCIAL WORK. The League arranges entertainments and forms 
clubs among working women. The Paterson Working Girls’ Club 
meets weekly at the League Offices, which are also a house of call 
for women for purposes of inquiry, complaint, and information. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad St., E.C.; 22 ~_ Mall, S.W.; & 47 Chanc 
Lane. Subscribed Capital, £ 1,200,000, Paid-up, coo. Total Funds, oe 
41,500,000. E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


INSURANCE OFFICE. 


SUN 


Head Office : 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C, 
London Branches : 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, E.C. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1896, £388,952.800. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


HOLBORN 
FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS . « -« 
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£27,000,000. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 


cat COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 


GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
{ KNDERSUN: ANDERSON, & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue: London, 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E. C orto 
the B: 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 5.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S YACHTING CRUISE 
TO THE BALTIC. 


The Steamship ““GARONNE ” (3,901 tons register), will leave London asth August, visiting: 
CUXHAVEN, BRUNSBUTTEL ber CANAL), HOLTENAU, KRONSTADT, 


ST. PETERSBURG (for MOSCOW), STOCKHOLM, WISBY, COPENHAGEN, and 
CHRISTIANIA, arriving back in London on the 23rd September. 
Fares from 35 guineas. 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue. 


apply to the latter firm, at é Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to the 
Branch ice, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


M. & W. MILTON, 
DEALERS IN HORSES, AND JOBMASTERS, 


PARK LANE, PICCADILLY: 
ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS. 


M. & W. MILTON have always on Show 200 HORSES 
selected from the principal Fairs in England & Ireland, 


200 (English and Irish) with 
unrivalled action and remarkably handsome.— 
Messrs. M. & W. MILTON, dealers in high-class 
Horses, and Jobmasters, of 6 Park Lane, Piccadilly, W., 
beg to inform the nobility and gentry that they have 
always a large number of HORSES and COBS suit- 
able for all purposes ON SHOW at their establish- 
ment, which is the largest of its kind in London. 
They consist of pairs of blacks, browns, bays, chest- 
nuts, roans, and greys; they are all well-matched 
animals for barouche, sociable, landau, brougham, 
victoria, mail phaeton, or riding purposes; also pairs 
of perfectly trained cobs for ladies’ driving and riding, 
and several single-harness horses and cobs, with breed- 
ing, substance, and quality. They are the most durable 
animals that can be found, fast, with admirable high 
action; they have perfect manners, and have been 
selected and purchased at the principal fairs in England 
and Ireland by the firm, who still retain the well-known 
judgment of their father, the late Matt. Milton, of 
Piccadilly. All horses sold or let on job at the most 
moderate prices; any veterinary examination and reason- 
able trial allowed, or warranted sound. The only address 
in London is 6 Park Lane, Piccadilly, W. Two hundred 
horses always on show. Established above Ioo years. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Checkless.” Telephone 2993. 


OB HORSES.—JOB HORSES.—JOB 
HORSES.—Messrs. M. & W. MILTON, 6 Park 
Lane, Piccadilly, W., SUPPLY superior high-stepping 
English Pairs and Single Horses of quality, by the month 
or year. Terms moderate. Established above 100 years. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dozen. 


Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The 
found equal to wine usually sold 14s. 8S. 


quality of this wine will be 
at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
ison it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 178, 9s. 6d. 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Patd 
to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there Is no Claret sold In Great 
Britain to equal them in value. 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. Manchester : 26 Market St. 
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STHINWAY & SONS, 


RPiIANOFORTE MWMIANUFACTURERS, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 


Her Mafjeste the Queen and their Ropaf Highnesses fhe Prince and Princess of Wafes. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF STEINWAY & SONS. 


Th business of Steinway & Sons, Pianoforte Manufacturers of New 
York, was commenced on March 25, 1853, by Mr. Henry Steinway, 
Senr., and his three sons, William, Henry, and Charles—the younger son, 
Albert, joining some years later, when he was old enough. The father 
and sons were all of them practical Piano Makers, and worked together 
with a few men ina single floor in Varick Street, New York, where their 
turn out was one square piano per week. Their productions soon gained 
the attention of the professional musicians, and they sold from the first for 
what was then a high sum—namely, a minimum of $250 each. Soon the 
firm began to make Grand Pianos, at first with the old-fashioned 
straight scale. In 1855 the Steinway Pianos gained the first prize at the 
New York State Fair. In 1859 the first overstrung Grand, No, 2,161, was 
made, and this was a distinct departure in pianoforte building ; for 
although overstrung pianos had been made before, they were always made 
with the strings crowded upon the bridges; but the scale which Henry 
Steinway, Jun., then drew, and which, with certain modifications, is in use in 
all the Steinway Grand Pianos to this day, amplified the bridges, spread- 
ing the.strings in the form of a fan, therefore giving more vibrating room 
and a rounder, fuller tone. y 

During the war all prices went up; the $250 minimum for the cheapest 
square soon reached $500 to $600, the grands, of course, being 

about double this price; and it has always been a feature with the Steinway 
House that they would always have their price, and would never make an 
instrument for popular sale; they would only make the best and get the 
best price for it! 

In 1865, 10,000 instruments had been produced; in 1870, 20,000 had 
been reached, 40,000 in 1879, 60,000 in 1887, and 80,000 in 1894, and up 
to the present date 89,000 pianos have been issued. ‘Thus it will be seen 
that the first 10,000 pianos took twelve years to make, the second 10,000 
five years (the first 20,000 taking altogether seventeen years) ; the second 
20,000 occupied about half of this period—namely, nine years—the third 
20,000 eight years, the fourth 20,000 seven years, and even if the present 
rate of manufacture does not increase, 100,000 will be reached by the end 
of the present century. Taken one with another these 89,000 pianos will 
have netted at least £100 each, so that the production of 40 years may be 
said to exceed eight million pounds sterling, out of which several colossal 
fortunes have been made. 

Steinway & Sons may certainly claim to be the only Pianoforte House 
which has produced 80,000 pianos in 40 consecutive years. Two other 
well-known houses, who are at the top of the Pianoforte Trade of their 
own country, were established in the same year, and the productions of 
both added together up to 1893 did not reach 80,000. Steinway & Sons 
also stand alone in the command of the Grand Pianoforte trade, which for 
a number of years past has with them exceeded that of the Uprights, and 
the demand for Grands increases steadily year by year, notwithstanding 
the fact that the prices demanded for them are 75 to roo per cent. higher 
than for other makers’ instruments of similar size. 

In 1865, the two elder sons, Henry and Charles Steinway, died, and their 
place was taken by their brother Theodore, then a man in the prime of 
life, 40 years of age, who had conducted with success a small Pianoforte 
business in Brunswick. Theodore had great inventive powers, and turned 
his attention to making the instruments more solid still, and improving the 
tone quality by eliminating all that interfered with the free production of 
tone from an acoustical point of view. His first invention was the reso- 
nator of 1866, which consisted of compressing the sounding board by 
means of screws until it became tense, thus augmenting the volume of 
tone in the same way that a drum or tambourine is acted upon by stretch- 
ing the parchment. 

His next invention (in 1866) was the tubular action frame, which not 
only gave the action greater solidity, but prevented what was always a 
difficult matter—namely, the splitting of the wooden action rails by the 
screw holes—and the tubular action frame also gave a greater amount of 
action room, thereby enabling the parts to be made larger and therefore 
having greater wearing power. 

His next important patent was in 1872, and was the duplex scale, or the 
bringing into use of those portions of the strings beyond the bridges, which 
before had always given rise to noises and other tones, and had to be 
sedulously damped by intertwining woollen list between the strings. 

This was followed in 1875 by the capo d’astro bar, which not only made 
the duplex system more complete, and augmented the volume of tone in 


the treble, but also added greatly to the solidity of the metal frame, which, 
before that period, although it was rigid longitudinally, did not prevent 
the wrest plank from occasionally warping ; but the new construction of the 
capo d’astro bar rendered this impossible, as well as by enabling the wrest 
plank to be reduced, gave ample room for larger hammers in the treble 
portion of the instrument. 

This was followed early in the eighties by the bent rim patent, which ob- 
viated the necessity of using four or five pieces of wood simply dovetailed 
together at the corners, and through which no full vibrations could be trans- 
mitted. By the new system arim is composed of alternate layers of hard and 
soft wood, which are moulded together into the desired form, and form a 
continuous rim all round the instrument, and which, being composed of 
one homogeneous piece of wood with the grain all running in one direc- 
tion, forms a ready vehicle for the transmission of the sound waves, and 
also by its rigidity enables the sounding board to be kept in constant com- 
pression, doing away with the necessity for the resonator screws. This 
bent rim has been followed by various devices for the more simple regula- 
tion of the action, also by the treble bell, which unites the metal frame 
with the continuous rim, and lastly by the application of the capo d'astro 
bar to the Upright pianoforte. This latter is the invention of Mr. 
Henry Ziegler—a grandson of the original founder of the House—and who 
is the present active inventor in succession to his uncle, Theodore Steinway, 
who died in the year 1887. 

One great reason of Steinway & Sons’ success has been the principle of 
selection of material; no parts are bought ready made ; materials are bought 
in large quantities, and all of a certain quality is selected, the balance 
being sold in the open market, and being able from their financial position 
to buy largely for cash, they are invariably able to sell the surplus without 
any loss, and sometimes with a profit. This selected material, whether it 
be metal, wood, wool for felt, or leather, is then worked up into the 
various parts, and forms material that can be relied upon to the utmost. 
Taking, for instance, the metal frames : the frames that are generally used by 
Pianoforte Makers—and which are made in competition—often have flaws, 
which cause them to break when subject to the pressure of the strings, 
causing a delay to take the imperfect frame out and throw it away. Since 
1871, when Steinway & Sons began to cast their own frames, the proportion 
of frames that break under test has gone down almost to vanishing 
point. 

Steinway & Sons may be said to possess the cream of the world’s business 
in the Pianoforte Trade, as they undoubtedly get the lion’s share of trade 
which reaches to their prices. What they could do, if they ever chose to 
come down from the clouds and make a piano at a popular price, can only 
be measured by the ability of factories to produce them and workmen to 
make them. 

Steinway & Sons possess all the great Exhibition Medals since they have 
been in business, viz., that of LONDON in 1862, PARIS 1867, PHILA- 
DELPHIA 1876, and LONDON INVENTIONS’ EXHIBITION of 1885, and, 
although they may be fairly considered hors de concours, they might still 
be heard of in Paris in 1900. 

Another feature is the favour in which the ‘Steinway Pianos are held in 
Europe, whose Sovereigns have recognised the merit of them by purchasing 
them, and in no less than nine cases appointing Steinway & Sons Manu- 
facturers to the Court. Steinway & Sons hold Warrants of Appointment 
from Her Majesty the QUEEN, H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, H.R.H. 
the PRINCEss OF WALES, H.R.H. the DUKE OF EDINBURGH (Saxe 
Coburg Gotha), His Majesty the EMPEROR OF GERMANY AND KING OF 
Prussia, His Majesty the EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA AND KING OF HUN- 
GARY, His Majesty the Kinc or Saxony, His Majesty the KING OF 
ITALY, and Her Majesty the QUEEN REGENT OF SPAIN, besides which 
Steinway Pianos have been sent to the Palaces of the EMPEROR OF 
RusstA, the SULTAN OF TURKEY, the EMPEROR OF CHINA, the MIKADO 
OF JAPAN, as well as the numerous other lesser Princes ; also the names 
of princes of commerce and finance, such as the house of Rothschild in 
Vienna, Frankfort, Paris and London; the Duke of Fife, Sir Horace 
Farquhar, the Seligmans, the Scotts, the Drummonds, and many others, 
as well as the well-known names of makers of those articles which are 
known to all, such as Bass, Allsopp, Fry, Reckitts, Perrins, Tate, Cope, 
&c., and a view of any page of Messrs. Steinway & Sons’ ledger index 
might almost be taken for a page of Debrett, if judged by the names of 

titled personages that it contains. 


STEINWAY HALL, 15 & 17 LOWER SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, w. 
STEINWAY HALL, 107 to lll EAST 14 STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO. 


LIMITED. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS for the Year ending March 31, 1897, 


Submitted at the NintH ANNUAL OrpINARY GENERAL MEETING of Shareholders, held, 
ti June 8, 1897, at Johannesburg. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. GeEnTLEMEN,— 

Your Directors beg to submit their Ninth Annual Report on the Company's affairs, 
with Balance Sheet, and Profit and Loss Account from April 1, 1896, to —y 
1897, which, for the purpose of comparison, is compiled on the same lines as 
previous year’s Report. . 

net it 87, 13s. 6d. wri 15,615 4 

amounted to .. oe £130,848 18 10 
To which add profit for last year asabove.. 187,403 13 6 
This sum has been dealt with as follows :— 
Dividend No. 16 of 50 per cent. for half- 
year ending 31st March, 1896 ..  .. £60,000 0 o 
endin: ot! ter, 1 000 0 


of Dividends 


4318,252 12 4 


13,200 0 0 
145,200 0 


4173,052 12 4 


Leaving the sum of 


to the credit of Profit and Loss Account at 31st March, 1897. 
The net Profit earned during the year is the Company's best record, and 


statement is a complete analysis recei expenditure 
since the feemation of the Company :— 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE FROM rst APRIL, 
1888, TO 31sT MARCH, 1897—9 YEARS.- 


REcEIPTs. 
To Working Capital— 
Atcommencement .. oe £14,000 0 0 
Sale of Reserve Shares ee ee «- 148,187 0 0 
—_——_ £162,187 0 o 
Gold Account— 
463,288 ozs. 5 dwts. 9 grs. gold from 1,052,681 
tons ore milled. 


219,059 ozs. 6 dwts. gold from 818 tons 
concentrates, and treated 
by Cyanide Works. 
Total, 682,347 ozs. 11 dwts. 9 grs. .. +. 2,216,735 12 3 
Concentrates, Tailings, and Ore sold .. 35,110 © 2 
2,251,845 12 5 


* Sundry Revenue— 
- Transfer Fees, Interest, Licences, &c. *.. 2,620 18 10 
42,416,653 1x 3 


‘EXPENDITURE. 
By Working Expenditure— 


Charges, 


yy Surface Im ments— 

Purchase of Freehold, Claims for Mill Site, 
&c., General Improvements, Reservoirs 
and Dams, Water Rights, Machinery and 

and Buildings. . ee ee 


Plant, 
» Underground Improvements— we 9 9 
Mine Development... oe ee 24,261 9 
z at Grass.. ee ee ee oe 4,018 rr o 
” "Furniture, Stores and Materials, Deposi 
‘urniture, Stores an ii ts, 
&c., as per Balance Sheet .. os ++ 191,462 6 fr 
Less Liabilities, as per Balance ee oe 36,089 18 9 
I 2 
eo 497,900 0 0 


42,416,653 3 


From this statement it will be seen that for the nine years 
m Accoun’ undry Revenue 254, 


Making the total profits earned to 31st March, 1897... .. £737,519 14 1 


This amount has been appropriated as follows :— 
1. Dividends paid pes +» £497,900 
2. Profit transferred to Working ital .. 20,000 0 
3- — Fund transferred to Working 
4. Reserve Fund es ee ee 19,445 4 
5- Balance of Profit and Loss Account .. 173,052 12 


£737,519 14 


3 

oo 


The Balance to the Credit of Profit and Loss 
distribution, as it is made up as follows :— Account is not wholly available for 


Expended on Capital Account ee ee 4 


4173,052 12 4 


Fhe provided has been ee ee £162,187 0 o 
To which add: 
Amount Transferred from Reserve Fund Account for Tail- 
ings sold to African Gold omen | Company .. “o 
Amount Transferred from Reserve Fund Account .. oe 27,121 17 6 


Making total Working Capital.. .. £209,308 17 6 


The expenditure on Surface and Under- 
ground Improvements, Quartz at Grass, 
and purchase of Freehold amounts to .. £226,989 2 6 

Showing that the sum of £17,680 5s. hds been expended over and above the 

Capital provided. 

he amount standing to the debit of Mine Development Account will remain until 
the works which have been charged thereto are completed (Main Shafts and Main 
Cross-cuts), when it will be redeemed upon a tonnage basis. This redemption will 
probably be commenced during the current year. 

Your Directors have written off a liberal sum for Depreciation on Machinery, 
Plant, Buildings, &c., which items are now .——— by good value. 

The amount to the debit of the Mine velopment Account still stands at 
£24,261 1s. gd. in the Balance Sheet, which is represented by the three Shafts and 
Main Cross-cuts from at each Level, the cost of which has amounted to 
472,309 9s. 3d., thus 


No. 1 Shaft, 1,096 feet .. oe ee so ee «+ 16,636 12 2 
” ross-cuts 
No. 2 Shaft, 651 feet ee eo ee ++ 15 10 
Taine Sat 
a 9: 4 


472,309 9 3 


20,000 o 


showing that the sum of £ 48,048 7s. 6d. has been written off to date. 

The amount to the debit o Account remains unaltered since the last 
Report, and represents the cost of the 43} Mill Site Claims and 8 Claims adjoining 
the 60 Stamp Mill Water Right. Special attention is drawn to the low values at 
which these Claims figure in the Balance Sheet. 

The following is a list of the Dividends which were still unclaimed at 31st March, 
and special attention is directed thereto :— 


Baudin, 12s.; Paul Breton Chenal, 41 4s.; 
0: A. F. F Mile. 


asereel, £30; Dr. H. von Mayer, £30; E. J. de Morey, 415; J. Michaud, 
£3; E. de Mousiier, £60; A. E. Rohaux, £6; Dr. M. Springer, £30; F. E. 


Any shareholder finding his name advertised in the above list, and who has not 
received his dividend warrant, is requested to communicate with the London Office, 
from which information can be obtained regarding the course that has to be pro- 
ceeded with to obtain a duplicate dividend warrant. 

Your Directors have transferred the Reserve Fund, which had been built up 
transferring an amount equal to 10 per cent. of the dividend paid, from dividen 
No. 6 to 14 inclusive, amounting to 427,12 17s. 6d., to Working Capital Account, 
= — orking Capital provided falls so much below the expenditure which has 

n le. 

The Reserve Fund set aside on payment of Dividends Nos, 15, 16, and 17, however, 
pe hemes meen separate Fund. The interest accruing therefrom has been 
re-invested. 

The Auditors’ Report for the Year is attached hereto. 

Mrninc.—Your Directors refer you to the General Manager’s Report for par- 
ticulars of the mining work done. 

It will be noticed that the depths of the three Shafts are as follows :— 


No.1 Shaft .. +» 88 feet on Incline below 8th Level. 
No. 2 Shaft oe oe 104 ” ” ” 6th ” 
Incline Shaft .. oe 75 ” » goth 


During the past year the tonnage of ore exposed amounted to 276,065 tons, being 
in excess of the quantity milled. 
a ‘ull details of the milling statistics will be found in the General Manager’s 


The Cyanide Works in connexion with the Mill have treated the whole of the 
Sands and Concentrates —yz with satisfactory results, particulars of 
which will be found in the General Manager’s Report. 
pecial attention is drawn to the tabulated statement of Ore Treatment and 
Results, which shows that a ng of 82,728 per cent. of the total gold contents 
of the ore treated has been made for the year. The Slimes — in millin 
during the early part of the past year were stored in dams, and represent the chi 
—- of loss, but arrangements have been made with the Rand Central Ore 
eduction Company for the sale of these accumulations, so that they will not be 
wholly lost. The Company's own Slimes Plant started operations at the latter end 
¢ July, and the results accruing therefrom will be found in the General Manager's 
eport. 
Drrectors.—You are requested to appoint two Di in the place of Messrs 
A. Goerz and R. O. G. Lys, who retire by rotation, but are eligible for re-election. 
Avuprrors.—You are also requested to appoint Two Auditors for the oe year 
in the place of Messrs. D. M. Kisch and F. J. Moller, who retire, but are eligible 
for re-election, and for fixing their remuneration for the past year. 
GrNnERAL —Full details of all new machinery and buildings erected on your pro- 
perty will be found in the General Manager's Report. _ a 
In concluding this Report on the past year's operations, your Directors beg to 
state that the dividend for the year ending the period under review will be at the 
rate of 160 per cent. per annum, and that there is no reason to suppose that the rate 
per cent. of the dividends will be d d for some time to come. 
FRANK ROBINOW, Acting Chairman. 
. G HAMILTON, Director. 
R. NETHERSOLE, Secretary. 


Head Office, Johannesburg, 
3st March, 1897. 
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exceeds the = previous = = = 15s. 4d. : 
Your Directors refer you to the following Table of Statistics showing each month's 
working expenditure and revenue under the various headings :— 
| 
4 Dividend No. 10, G. dit A. Jacquin, £25; Dividend No. 12, Miss S. M. V. 
q Lenoble, £2 10s.; Dividend No. 13, S. A. Aronson, 41 a. Dividend No. 14, A. 
Leroy Beaulieu, £6 5s.; C. L. E. Beuchere, ss.; A. L. M. Michaut, £1 55.; E. 
Vassele, 10s.—£8 Dividend No. 15, Mme. Vve. A. Carmier, £12 r1os.; H. 
Cartier, £100; E. OL. Dervaux, £18 10s.; F. E, Vasselle, £1—4132. Dividend 
No. 16, Jean Baudin, ros.; E. O. L. Dervaux, £25; Mile. H. Haentjens, £5; V. 
E. Lemercier, £5 ; Dr. H. von Mayer, £25; Ej. de Morey, £12 10s.; Col. R. 
de Premesnil, ‘20 tos.; F. E. *Vasselle, 41.— 76 10s. Dividend No. 17, H. 
Robinow, £6; Alfred Bosc, 46; J. in 
Stanislas Clere, £3; E. O. L. Derv 
Cc. V. E. I £6; Mrs. M. Lowengard, 
asselle, £1 48.—4,266 8s.; total, £ 18s. 
— 
= 


